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The DeVry Educational Film Library 
of 16mm. Sound and Silent Films 
contains the kind of pictures that 
enrich Visual Education Programs. 
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@ more enthusiastically more per- 
suasisely and with more straight-forwardness about 
the supreme satisfaction 


obtained from DeVry 
Sound Film Projectors than all the high powered 


sales message we ourselves could write. 


Read every word of these two letters which were 
selected at random from our large, ever increasing 
file of unsolicited testimonials received from DeVry 
users all over the country. , 


A test will convince you that DeVry Projectors 


conclusively prove their superior performance on 
every point. 


DeVRY 
INTERPRETER 
16mm Sound 

Film 
Projector 
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TAKE 


1. Witness a 
Filmosound 
Demonstration 


Yes—not only a Filmosound demonstration, but also any 
other projector. Filmosound invites your most critical 
comparison. For only by hearing and seeing a Filmosound 
can you fully appreciate its many superiorities. You can 
see that pictures projected by a Filmosound are clearer, 
sharper, and flickerless. You can hear Filmosound’s tone 
fidelity. And you will be amazed at the audience handling 
capacity of a projector so small, light, compact, and so 
easy to operate. 





2. See This Portfolio 


This portfolio—“Secrets of Superiority” 
—shows you why Filmosound Projec- 
tors give you superlatively fine perform- 
ance not only when new— but for many 
years. It shows you why Bell & Howell 
precision workmanship makes a tre- 
mendous difference in long trouble-free life and low 
maintenance ... why Filmosounds are so easy to operate 
... why a minimum of time and effort is required to keep 
them in perfect condition ... why operation is quieter... 
why sound reproduction is free from distracting variations 
in pitch ... why valuable films are safer in Filmosounds. 


3. Learn About the B&H 3-S Plan 


The B&H 3-S Plan is designed to 
help you fit motion pictures into your 
program—and to improve Visual Edu- 
cation results. It provides: (1) An 
intelligent SURVEY of your projec- 
tion needs; (2) carefully worked out 
SUGGESTIONS on the proper equip- 
ment to meet those requirements, 
plus information on film sources, 
subjects, literature, etc.; (3) com- 
plete after-purchase SERVICE. All 
three of the points of this 3-S Plan 
are worked out for you by the B&H 
Visual Education Specialist perma- 
nently located in your territory. 





PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 





Ese ? 


Buy a Projector! 
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Before You 






FILMOSOUND “ACADEMY”’ 
16 mm. Projector 


—a two-case sound film projector, precision-built by the 
makers of Hollywood’s professional motion picture equip- 
ment. The speaker is in one case, projector and its ampli- 
fier in the other. Ideally suited to school use because it pro- 
jects sound or silent pictures. Fully gear driven mechanism 
—without belts or chains. 750-watt illumination. Standard 
two-inch lens interchangeable with sizes to meet every 
variation of distance and screen size. New SAFE-LOCK 
SPROCKETS. CONSTANT-TENSION film take- 
up. High-speed power rewind. Film capacity— 
2000 feet. Price, $298. 








Other B&H I6 mm. sound and silent projectors for 
every conceivable requirement, from $139 to $1275 





EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 


Now ready—the Filmosound Library’s new Educa- 
tional Film Catalog. Gives detailed descriptions 
of 920 one- to three-reel “shorts’’—two-thirds in 
sound, the others silent. Specially selected for 
school use, classified by subject field. Send for copy. 














1 > 
r] t 
i BELL & HOWELL COMPANY r 
' 1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 1 
| Send ( detailed information about Filmosound Projectors for 1 
1 ( ) large, medium, ( small auditorium; ( ) complete infor- ' 
. mation about the B&H 3-S PLAN. Arrange to demonstrate a ' 
4 ' 
' 

- Filmosound Projector at the school ' 
ry ' 
1 on (date ! 
1 ' 
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Name 1 
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Address ' 
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' 
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B&L BALOPTICONS LRM AND ERM 
wih, these new faciamat 


B&L Balopticons ERM for opaque objects only and LRM for both slides and opaque objects 
are newly designed to better fulfill every projection requirement in modern teaching technique. 
These new features insure improved performance and permit a wider range of usefulness: 


1. Improved Projection System for opaque objects. 4. New lighting system gives greatly increased brilliance 
Greater lens accuracy gives unusual flatness of field, enabling projection with less darkening of room— 
critical definition and high light transmission. an important factor with a very young and possibly 

2. Projection system for slides, using same light source, unruly audience, or when note-taking is required. 
gives screen images matching in brilliance and size 8. Spring actuated object table for opaque objects 


th ject f bjects. 
ose projected from opaque objects allows projection of photographs, postcards, pages or 


pictures from magazines or books, actual objects and 
specimens or 6” x 63” sections of larger subjects. 


3. Wide, hinged door allows easy access to reflector and 
bulb—or to opaque objects (such as fossils, mineral 
specimens, mounted insects and dissecting pans or 
Petri dishes). 6. Improved cooling system housed in stable, rigid base. 


Write for complete descriptive folder and price list, E-132, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.,688 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 
Ps 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH 
& LOMB GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION 
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Diversitorials 








The First Film Evaluation Supplement 


N THE preparation and production of the first printed 

results from the National Film Evaluation project 
we are learning the stern truth of the French proverb 
“C'est le premier pas qui cotte.” “The first step” 
does indeed “cost”! The task of sorting, filing, col- 
lating, analyzing, averaging, and, above all, verifying 
the identity of each film scored on thousands of Score 
Cards returned by hundreds of teachers on the Evalua- 
tion Committee through the twenty months since the 
Project began (in January, 1938), has proved a heavy 
addition to the already quite adequate load upon the 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN staff. Our one comfort comes 
from the fact that, once the problems of interpretation 
of data, of question weighting, of score-computation are 
solved and the entire procedure systematized, the 
issuance of future supplements will be vastly simplified. 


The above explains, whether or not it excuses, the 
non-appearance of the First Film Evaluation Supple- 
ment “in October’, as was definitely announced. Still 
further delay now seems inevitable, but the cause 
thereof will appeal to our readers as ample justification 
for delay. The Project has been conspicuously success- 
ful in its initial task, the accumulating of meaningful 
data from a national Evaluating Committee of over 600 
teachers. We want the Project to be equally success- 
ful in its second task, the presentation of results to the 
held in the most usable form at the lowest possible 
cost. We believe the new plan under consideration will 
appeal to the teaching field as possessing advantages 
which will make richly worthwhile the necessary delay. 


Here is the idea. Instead of a bound Supplement of 
20-odd pages uniform in style with “1000 and One 
Films,” we propose to adopt a card-index format. The 
bound pamphlet would be eminently satisfactory if the 
Project were to end with these first 50 films evaluated. 
But the addition of hundreds more evaluations as the 
work goes on would merely multiply pamphlets, each a 
separate alphabetic list, making reference and cross 
reference more and more cumbersome with each addi- 
tion to the Supplement series. Alphabetization of all 
evaluations would be impossible save by purchasing 
two copies of each supplement, cutting them up and 
pasting on separate cards. Revision of evaluations, 
when additional Score Cards received show significant 
change from the first evaluation, would be impossible 
save by total reprintings. These and other difficulties 
seem to find solution in the new plan. 


We propose to print each Film Evaluation on a 
separate card, 3 x 5 inches library size. The First 
Supplement will then consist of 50 cards. The cards 
can be filed together in any standard card drawer, 
arranged alphabetically by film titles. As more evalua- 
tions are issued, the cards go alphabetically into the 
growing file. Revised evaluations, when needed, will 
be printed on tinted cards which will merely replace 
or stand next to the original card in file. State film 
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libraries, University Extension Divisions, city and town 
school systems, visual bureaus in single schools, already 
having elaborate card-indexes on their film collections. 
need only insert the Film Evaluation card alphabetically 
into their present records. Finally, the informational 
data planned for inclusion in the bound Supplement 
will be printed on a paper strip which, folded into exact 
card size, will stand permanently in the index drawer 
in front of the Evaluation Cards. The front page of 
the folder will be a replica of the Standard Score Card. 
thus affording instant and easy reference to the scoring 
Questions, if desired, during consultation of the Evalu 
ation cards. This folder will be supplied to every pur 
chaser only with their first order for the Film Evalua 
tion Cards. Subsequent supplements revisions or 


additions will consist of cards alone. 


Regarding the cost to users of the Evaluations jn 
card form, no definite statement can be made at this 
writing. Printing estimates are not yet completed. 
Needless to say, the service will be supplied at the 
lowest figure that will permit its continuance. It js 
hoped that the card index plan, once established, will 
prove far more valuable than the bound supplement 
plan and yet be available at a surprisingly low cost. 
(Many readers have already sent in their remittances 
in payment for the First Evaluation Supplement. These 
monies will be held until a definite price scale for the 
new plan can be determined. Should the price be higher 
than the amounts sent, the senders will be advised 
before shipment of cards is made.) 


Discontinuance of The Film Estimates 

[t is with deepest reluctance and regret that we 
announce the discontinuance with this issue of The 
Film Estimates, which have appeared in the Epuca- 
TIONAL SCREEN continuously since September, 1926. 
The same applies to all reprinting arrangements in other 
magazines and to the Weekly Film Estimate Service t 
individual subscribers. (Unused balances on weekly 
subscriptions will be refunded. ) 


The development of the Film Evaluation Project has 
entailed so much extra work upon the magazine’s staff 
that some curtailment of our schedule was compulsory 
As we stated over a year ago, the primary obligation 
of this magazine is to the educational field of school 
and college, and the project of evaluating educational 
films for teachers falls more specifically within that 
obligation than does the evaluation of theatrical motion 
pictures. The choice must be made and, obviously, 1 
is the Film Estimates that must go. 


\We are as fully aware as ever of the definite value 
of the Film Estimate service. The theatrical movie 1s 
incessantly wielding “educational” influence in count- 
less directions upon an enormous proportion of our 
population both within and without school walls, and 
it certainly should receive closer attention from edu- 
cators than has ever yet been given. It is within the 
bounds of possibility that, when the systematic opera 
tion of the Evaluation Project attains full smoothness 
and simplification, the magazine staff might recover 
a margin of spare time. In that case the Film Estimate 
N. L. G. 


service would certainly be resumed. 
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EXPERTS EVERYWHERE Z44#/ ABOUT 





the new 


N NINE SHORT MONTHS, 
RCA 16 mm. Sound Film Projector 


has become a sensation! Critically tested 
and compared with all other projectors, 
it has been enthusiastically accepted as 
the finest performing, simplest handling 
equipment on the market — not only 
by experts in this country, but also in 
Australia, India, Argentina, Colombia, 
South Africa and many other lands. 
The finer performance and greater 
Operating simplicity of the RCA 16 mm. 
Sound Film Projector is the result of 
RCA engineering. Designed by the same 
men who are responsible for RCA 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their sound equipment 










i 





Audio Visual Service « 
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Educational Dept., RCA Manufactering Co., inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 











Projector-wise men and women in 
schools, colleges, industrial con- 
cerns, film laboratories and pro- 
ducing companies both here and 













abroad, agree that this is 
the finest 16 mm. projector 
on all three important counts! 


1. Finer, clearer sound 
| 2. More even light on screen 


3. Greater simplicity of 
operation 





The finest — yet priced with the lowest! 


Photophone Equipment, used by Holly- 
wood film producing companies and 
thousands of motion picture exhibitors, 
this projector has over-size reflector, con- 
denser, and objective lens which prov ide 
more even distribution of light on the 
screen. Sound is clear and more bril- 
liant because of film take up equalizer 
and superb electrodynamic speaker. At 
either high or low volume, words and 
music are full and clear 

So simple, it may be run by anyone, 
this projector has threading line cast on 
projection block, for extreme threading 


ease. All size reels may by quickly re- 





A a a a ca ST 











wound by motor. Cleaning and adjust- 
ing are very simple. Large 16-tooth 
sprockets and better film channel design 
greatly reduce wear on film. 

Compare the RCA 16 mm. Sound Film 
Projector with any other — at anything 
like this equipment’s low 
price! Your own good judg- 
ment will convince you that 
here is your best buy! For 
full details, mail coupon. 





Trademarks ‘' Victor’ and ‘RCA Victor’’ Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Educational Department (E-11) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Camden, New Jersey. 

Please send me without obligation, 
complete information concerning the 
RCA 16 mm. Sound Film Projector. 


NY) 


Name 





Company or School. 








Address 








City State 
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Where Do We Go From Here? 


OST problems in the field of educational mo- 
M tion pictures can be grouped under two 
heads, namely: production and use. Since 
production, up till and including the present, has 
more than kept ahead of consumption or use, I shall 
give most of my attention to the latter. However, 
since consumption is to a considerable extent de- 
pendent on cost, which is a factor in production, | 
do wish to make a few introductory statements re- 
garding production. 

[t cannot be denied that the current sale price of 
educational movies is much too high. I say this even 
though I know that probably all producers of edu- 
cational films are losing heavily on practically all of 
their productions. I am satisfied that production 
costs can be reduced to some extent—one of the 
largest savings being in the elimination of the 35 
mm. to 16 mm. method and the substitution of the 
direct 16 mm. process. The saving to the user here, 
however, would not be as great as many would sup- 
pose, because the negative cost is only a small part 
of the cost of the final production. The preliminary 
research and planning, which is a considerable item 
in the final cost of the finished product would still 
be the same and so would the scenario and script 
writing, the final editing, etc. But some saving 
could be afforded by photographing and recording 
direct on 16 mm. film. 

A further saving might be made in selling the 
finished product. As is true of practically every- 
thing we buy on the American market, a dispro- 
portionate share of the retail price goes into adver- 
tising, distribution, commissions, etc. 

But the above savings would only be preliminary. 
They would, by bringing about a moderate reduc- 
tion in selling prices, help in creating greater sales. 
Not until we can provide a market that will absorb 
several thousand prints of each film subject, where 
now only a few dozen or a few hundreds of prints 
at the most are sold, can we expect any great reduc- 
tion in film cost. 

The necessity for creating a greater market for 
educational films cannot be too strongly emphasized 
and if our American educational institutions ex 
pect to gain any material reduction in educational 
film costs they will have to greatly increase present 
educational film purchases. In fact, | am not so sure 
but that this may have to be done if we are to 
expect production to go on at all. This is no idle 


* The ninth in the series of monthly articles by members 
of our Editorial Advisory Board. 


A trenchant survey of problems to be solved, in 
production cost and school use of educational films 
for real expansion of the visual instruction field. 


J. E. HANSEN 


Chief, Bureau of Visual Instruction 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


threat—a little simple arithmetic involving present 
production costs and present print sales will prove 
my point, 

Although some headway has been made in gaining 
recognition for the motion picture as an educational 
tool, the fact is that little consideration is yet given 
to its employment by the educational leaders who 
shape our educational policies and by those who 
administer education in our country. Our curiculum 
specialists, our teacher training institutions, and our 
various state departments of education still ignore 
it, by and large. Until the motion picture is gener- 
ally accepted as one of the major means of educa- 
tional communication by the above groups, we can 
not expect to make real progress in the integrated 
use of it. 

Two ot the most glaring weaknesses in the util- 
ization of motion pictures in our schools are (1) the 
failure to make any real provision for their use in 
the planning and equipping of our school plants, 
and (2) the failure to make allowance in the budget 
for their use. 

If motion pictures are to be used as _ teaching 
aids or aids to learning proper provision should be 
made for their use. Hardly any schools are yet ade 
quately equipped for this purpose. An unventilated 
room in the basement or in the attic known as the 
“visual instruction room” is too often the only place 
in the building where motion pictures can be pro- 
jected or at the best one classroom in a building 
may be equipped with darkening shades. 

In the last few years, thousands of new school 
buildings have been constructed in our country and 
I have yet to hear of one in the planning of which 
the instructional use of motion pictures was sert- 
ously considered. Obviously, the effective use of 
motion pictures in our schools calls for well planned 
and properly equipped classrooms. Several manu- 
facturers now furnish satisfactory darkening shades 
at moderate prices. Acoustic materials can be in- 
stalled in the larger rooms, if needed, at low cost 
Electrical outlets can be installed also at low cost. 
And although these are items which should have 
been provided for in the original plans of all re 
cently constructed buildings, the cost of providing 
them after the building is up, is neither impossible 
nor exorbitant in cost. 

In the matter of budgetary provision we find all 
too often no consideration at all or at the best an 
allowance which amounts to a mere pittance of a 
few cents per pupil. 
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Fortunately, a few progressive school systems 
throughout the country are blazing the trail and 
we may soon expect real progress in the provisions 
which will be made for the truly educational use of 
motion pictures. This brings us up against the 
problem of what sort of a program to adopt. 

The following seven-point program should bi 
considered by educators throughout the United 
States. 


1. Encourage production. 


This can be done (a) by transmitting educational 
needs to the producers, both educational and com 
mercial, and (b) by supporting production pro 
grams through greater use of the finished produc 
tions. 


2. Improve film distribution. 


After production we have the problem of actually 
getting the films into the classrooms for instruc 
tional purposes. In most states the main source of 
educational films is a central state library usually 
located in the extension division of the state uni 
versity. It is true that these centers have pioneered 
in the field of film distribution and it is equally tru: 
that there will always be a need for such central 
libraries, but such a system can never adequately 
take care of the needs of the thousands of schools 
and the many thousands of classrooms in each state 

An adequate distribution system, it would seem, 
would have to include the following 

(a) Local ownership of core libraries in all city 
systems large enough to afford them 

(b) Central state owned libraries with branches 
in strategic locations to serve rural, village, and 
small city school systems, and to render a supple 
mentary service to the larger city systems. To se 
cure such improved distribution will necessitate 
statewide planning by a state educational commis 
sion representing the various agencies and insti 
tutions concerned. 


3. Provide adequate school building facilities for 
effective classroom use of projected pictures. 


The most urgent need in our schools today is 
provision for the physical handling and showing of 
motion pictures in our classrooms. Darkening shades 
should be installed in all classrooms where instruc 
tional work involving the use of projected pictures 
is carried on. The cost of installing such shades is 
not exorbitant. Electrical outlets must be pro 
vided where lacking, and in rooms with poor 
acoustics, walls and ceiling should be treated with sound 
absorbing materials. 


1 
} 


The larger schools should have at least one eac 


of the following for each floor: sound motion pi 
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ture projector, silent motion picture projector, lan- 
tern slide projector, and opaque projector. Each 
projector should be accompanied by a projection 
stand and screen, 

The cost of completely equipping a school build- 
ing as indicated above need not cost more than 
five or six dollars per pupil. 


4. Make proper budgetary provision for the visual 
instruction program. 


All that can be said for this is that the only way 
to determine what allowance to make in the school 
budget is to determine what program the school 
system wishes to carry out, determine its cost, and 
then place this amount in the budget along wiih all 
other legitimate items. 


5. Train teachers in the use of modern aids to 
learning. 


The giving of special training in the use of these 
modern aids to learning will not necessarily be a 
long term problem. When these materials will have 
come into common use in our schools and in the 
training programs of our teacher training institu- 
tions special training in their use should be un- 
necessary. However, because of the entirely differ- 
ent techniques employed both in the film presenta- 
tion and in the teacher's methods of using it, special 
training is desirable. The technical and specialized 
nature of this training requires, for the present at any 
rate, special courses taught by specialists in the field. 


6. Provide for intelligent leadership in directing the 
local program. 


If there is to be intelligent and effective use made 
of motion pictures in each school system the pro- 
gram must be under the direction of a person qual- 
ified by training and experience to do administrative 
work, to train teachers, to guide and direct the 
production of teaching materials, and to solve the 
many problems arising in a new field such as this. 


7. Study curriculum to determine where motion 
pictures and other materials can aid in developing 
the desired concepts. 


In order that any film production program may 
proceed intelligently and effectively it must be 
based upon a fundamental study of the curriculum. 
Such a study should determine (1) the objectives 
to be accomplished, including the concepts to be 
developed, (2) where motion pictures and other aids 
can help in accomplishing these objectives and (3) 
the types of materials most suitable for the purpose. 

These are not necessarily all of the problems fac- 
ing the educational motion picture movement but 
their solution is essential. 
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Members of Hamden 
High School film pro- 
duction group in ac- 
tion, under direction 
of Mr. William Couch. 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 


An exceptionally able and complete presentation of 
all visual aids at work in a modern high school. 


WILLIAM H. COUCH 
Hamden, Connecticut, High School 


EK HAVE witnessed, during the past decade or 

so, many developments in the field of photog- 

raphy and radio which will undoubtedly have 
important implications for the school program. The 
advent of fine grain photography has made possible 
the sixteen millimeter motion picture film in both silent 
and sound versions, the 2x2 inch miniature slide, the 
filmstrip, and the picturol. An additional dimension 
in the form of natural color photography can be added 
to any of these whenever desired. The radio has made 
possible the instantaneous communication of ideas over 
great distances. The human voice can now be amplified 
under all conditions to be perfectly audible to groups 
of any size. Outstanding radio programs can be pre- 
served for all time by the perfection of devices for the 
instantaneous recording of sound. 

It is the purpose of this article to give a brief sketch 
of some of the activities carried on in connection with 
the audio-visual program at Hamden High School. 
This school was fortunate when it opened five years ago 
in being equipped with a central radio system, an 
opaque projector, a standard slide projector, and six- 
teen millimeter motion picture projectors of both silent 
and sound types. For some time the central radio 
was used chiefly for morning announcements. The 
visual aids were used by a few teachers who had be 
come familiar with their operation. It soon became ap- 
parent that the effective use of these teaching aids pre- 
sented many problems all of which could not be solved 
by the initiative of the individual teacher. 

Little information being available on the adminis 


tration of visual aids, a visual education department 
was set up to promote a more effective use of these 
teaching aids in all school departments. Some of the 
functions and services rendered by this department are: 
providing a clearing house for information concerning 
new teaching aids; listing teaching aids available for 
various courses; showing teachers how to use these 
materials effectively in their classroom work; giving 
teachers or pupils instruction in the operation of equip 
ment and the handling of materials ; providing through 
a central organization the facilities and materials 
teachers will need; promoting and supervising teacher 
production of classroom aids. 

Few would dispute the fact that the ideal place for 
the use of visual aids is the regular classroom. How 
ever, unless special provisions are made, few classrooms 
can be adequately darkened. Sound motion picture pro- 
jectors are heavy, and together with screen and pro- 
jector stand, constitute quite a transportation problem, 
especially if plans are being made for the extensive use 
of these materials in widely separated portions of the 
building. In view of these facts it was decided that a 
special purpose room would be adequate for most of 
our present needs. When this room is no longer able 
to meet the demands for the use of visual materials, 
other classrooms will be darkened and provided with 
equipment. 

During the past two years this visual workshop has 
proven its usefulness in many ways. (See Figure 1). 
It was decided to construct a projection booth at one 
end of the room. Inside the booth at one end are shelves 
for the storage of equipment and materials and a work- 
table to facilitate the splicing of film and general repair 
of equipment. With all equipment conveniently acces- 
sible the operator can use several types of aids in the 


same period with no loss of time. Sufficient light 1s 
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always available in the booth to enable the operator to 
check the operation of the equipment and make any 
necessary adjustments without distracting the attention 
of the class. Damage to film and equipment is very 
unusual and teachers seldom have to wait for the 
equipment to be set up and adjusted. In general the 
physical equipment of the room resembles that of a 
regular classroom as closely as possible. Tablet arm 
chairs are provided so that notes can be taken during 
the projection of the picture. Special provisions are 
necessary, however, for the lighting and ventilation of 
the room. Concealed lighting units may be adjusted 
from the booth to provide any desired level of illumi 
nation. Ventilating fans installed in a window well and 
the ceiling of the booth keep the working conditions i1 
the room satisfactory at all times. The demands on the 
visual workshop have been so great during the past 
few months that there have been many occasions when 
it was necessary for two or three classroom groups to 
} 


use the room in a single period. In these instances eacl 


group uses a previously designated portion of the period 


The room 1S used al the close ot school ror previewing 


films and filmstrips, demonstrations, programs spot 





sored by various club groups, and the instruction 
new operators. 

Student cperators play an important part 1n_ the 
audio-visual work. The skills necessar\ the su 
cessful operation of this equipment can be easily mas 
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tered by high school students and frequently by pupils 
of junior high school age. Many pupils, especially the 
mechanically inclined, enjoy working with equipment 
Effective use of visual aids in the classroom requires 
the full time of the teacher to present skillfully and in 
many cases to adapt these materials to the classroon 
work. The use of pupil operators saves much of thi 
teacher's time which might otherwise be taken up witl 
mechanical problems related to the use of the equipment 
A prerequisite of membership in the visual aid servic 
is the maintenance of a satisfactory school averag: 
Students accepted for work in this service group r 
ceive instruction in the operation of a wide range ol 
equipment, including the opaque projector, the film 
strip and lantern slide projectors, silent and sound mo- 


ton picture projectors, the auditorium switchboard, 
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portable public address amplifier, and the central radio. 
Before licenses are issued and assignments are given 
pupils are required to pass both a written test and a 
field test in the operation and care of this equipment. 
Visual aid work is carried on only in the pupil’s free 
period. Usually two or three operators are assigned 
for work each period. 

How does the audio-visual work function in the 
school program from day to day? Early in the year in 
making up her tentative schedule for the use of audio- 
visual aids Miss Jones has indicated that she would 
like to use the filmstrip “Seeds and Their Dispersal” 
sometime during the month of April. During the last 
week of March Miss Jones is asked to indicate the day 
and the periods she would like to use this material. If 
the visual aid room is clear for the specified periods 
she receives written confirmation of this fact and the 
room is booked for her classes. If the room is not clear 
other arrangements are made. At the appointed time 
Miss Jones’ class appears and the work for the day 
starts. When Miss Jones wishes to use the filmstrip 
she presses the button of the cue cord at the front of 
the room and the pictures appear on the screen. Each 
picture is held on the screen for discussion or explana- 
tion until the operator receives the cue signal to pass 
on to the next frame. If a teacher’s guide for the use 
of the flmstrip is available Miss Jones receives a copy 
of this along with the confirming notice. 

lhe procedure for using a motion picture film in 
Mr. Smith’s class is no more difficult. Mr. Smith’s 
audio-visual schedule indicates that he wishes to use 
the sound film “Master Will Shakespeare” in the month 
of May 
ment books this film through the Connecticut Educa- 


carly in the year the visual education depart- 


tional Film Library Association, a cooperative agency 
serving member schools. At the appointed hour Mr. 
Smith may count on this film being ready for projection 
in the visual aids room. In the event several teachers 
wish to use this film in their classes the film is booked 
for several days or a week. 

Films of interest to large groups are shown in the 
auditorium. Films in the field of health, guidance, 
athletics, safety, and other subjects of interest to the 
whole student body are usually shown in connection 
with an assembly program. Other auditorium showings 
are planned for films which would be used chiefly in a 
particular subject field. For the showings of such films, 
teachers take their classroom groups to the auditorium 
at the appointed time. The film is usually introduced 
by one of the teachers in the department which spon- 
sors the program. The use of the portable public ad- 
dress amplifier makes it possible to handle certain 
phases of the classroom discussion very effectively in 
the auditorium. Where large numbers of classes are 
involved these auditorium programs prove to be both 
efficient and economical. 

leaving the auditorium let us take a visit to one of 
the social studies classrooms. Here we find a group 
of pupils listening to the Friday morning Columbia 
School of the Air program. At various times during 
the year pupils may hear their own classmates par- 
ticipate in a portion of this broadcast through the local 


station. A student operator in the radio room monitors 
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Top, Taking a motion picture; center, Judging exposure 
and Making titles for a movie; below, Editing film. 


Some steps in making a schoo] film. 
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the program with a headset, keeping the volume level 
of the broadcast satisfactory for room reception. The 
school radio is also used in these classes for special 
events programs and short news summaries. The social 
studies department also makes use of recorded pro- 
grams. These are available for use at any time and 
may be heard in several rooms simultaneously. Three 
recordings which have been used in social studies classes 
during the past year are “Drafting the Constitution,” 
“Our English Heritage” from the Americans All, Im- 
migrants All Series, and “Then came War, 1939.” 

In the English classes pupils are able to listen to 
“Twelfth Night,” “Julius 
Caesar,” and “Macbeth” after they have finished their 


excellent recordings of 
study of these works. In the language department we 
find pupils making use of the French lessons broadcast 
through station WTIC. 
classes are making use of the new “Nature Series” pro- 
gram broadcast at 1:30 P. M. over the NBC network. 
As more educational broadcasts become available dur- 


Biology and general science 


ing school hours the demand on the school radio will 
be greatly increased. Lacking good educational broad- 
casts in their subject fields some teachers are working 
on their own radio programs, making use of script ma- 
terial furnished by the U. S. Office of Education. 
These programs prepared by one classroom group are 
broadcast to other classrooms or presented in the 
auditorium as part of an assembly program. Such broad- 
casts presented in the auditorium are made before the 
public address microphone. In this way good audience 
reception is assured. On several occasions programs 
originating in the auditorium have been sent out over 
the central radio system to various classrooms. 

Our school radio work has not been limited to class- 
room programs. An outstanding phase of our com- 
munity radio activity has been the weekly presentation 
during the past two years of a broadcast entitled 
“School Without Walls.” This series of educational 
activities, sponsored by the Hamden Teachers League 
and directed by William K. Dyckes of the science de- 
partment, is designed to show how the activities of the 
various town boards in cooperation with the school 
system provide for the total education of the individual. 
These broadcasts over our local radio station WICC 
served to give parents, pupils, and teachers a clearer 
idea of the many important functions of community 
government. 

In the modern high school something seems to be 
going on all the time. There are sub-freshmen days, 
athletic events, plays, concerts, and the like. Most of 
these events have to be publicized for their best success. 
In any event one unexpected service for which there 
has been an insistent demand has been the taking of 
school pictures for various purposes. Usually these pic- 
tures are enlarged and mounted for display purposes. 
Occasionally they are made up into slide or filmstrip 
ferm for group projection. The 2x2 inch Kodachrome 
slides have proven especially effective for this work, 
and provide a valuable as well as colorful record of 
school activities. For some purposes nothing less than 
a motion picture of the school activity will do. For this 
purpose a cinema club was organized to give students 


training in the techniques of cinematography. In ad- 
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dition to meeting many school needs this group has 
turned out an 800 foot newsreel of school activities as 
well as an instructional subject for the science depart 
ment. The production of school pictures both of the still 
and motion type has now become a definite part of th 
work of the visual aid service organization 

The application of photography and radio in the 
school curriculum find their place usually under the 
term audio-visual teaching aids. How expensive is an 
audio-visual program? How much should be spent on 
each of the various types of classroom aids commonlh 
used ? The answers to these questions must be decided 
locally. The percentage distribution of the visual edu 
cation budget in the situation here described is given i 
Figure 2. The relatively high value of the item, “Repairs 
to Equipment” is accounted for by the fact that our 
motion picture projection equipment is now in its fifth 
year of continuous service. The cost of the program 


less than 22c per pupil 


here described was. slightly 
during the past year. In addition to carrying on the 
present program this expenditure over the past two 
years has made possible the building up of a filmstriy 
library of over 100 subjects, as well as a library of re 
corded programs for classroom use. The per pupil cost 
given above is exclusive of administrative time. 

An indication of the percentage use of various types 
of audio-visual devices over the two year period may be 
of interest to some, as shown in Figure 3. It will be 
noted that the use of recorded materials, silent motion 
picture film, and sound film, show substantial gains 
during the second year of the program. The bar graph 
in Figure 4, however, indicates that filmstrips and 
slides are holding their own as far as the periods of 
use per year are concerned. While sound films were 
on occasion used in the auditorium, the emphasis was 
definitely placed on the classroom use of these materials 

The bar graph also shows the rather striking increas 
in the use of audio-visual aids during the second year of 
the program. The use of recordings and the publi 
address amplifier has almost doubled. The use of film 
strips and slides in the past vear exceeds the use of 
silent motion picture film in the first year by a con 
siderable margin. The use of silent film during the 
second year exceeds the use of sound film during the 
first year of the program. The increase in the use of 
sound film during the second year has been great. In 
many instances more than one filmstrip or motion 
picture subject was used in a single classroom period 
The bar graph indicates only the number of periods a 
particular type of aid was used. The number of times 
any given type of classroom aid was used would be a 
much larger figure. 

The problems involved in furnishing various types 
of audio and visual aids for use in some 720 classroon 
periods during the past year have at times proved 
challenging. Failure to notify a teacher of the non 
arrival of a film or of the fact that the operator assigned 
for that period happens to be absent may seem like 
a small matter to the one in charge of the booking 


schedule. It is a matter of very immediate concern, 


however, for the teacher who has made plans for th 
use of the film that period. Such mistakes cannot often 
happen. Much credit for the success of the progran 
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Top, Announcing a program over the public address system; 
center, Operating filmstrip machine and Making slides; 
below, Running an opaque projector. 


Other examples of pupil participation. 
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Figure 2—Visual Education Budget 
during the past year is due the Visual Education Center 
in New Haven, a project of the Works Projects Ad- 
ministration. During the latter half of the year this 
organization, in cooperation with the local Board of 
Education, made possible the services of a full-time 
assistant, Daniel Davis, whose help was in large mea- 
sure responsible for the successful completion of the 
program. The Visual Education Center is also assist- 
ing the elementary school program in the building up 
of a miniature slide library based on elementary cur- 
riculum materials assembled by the classroom teachers. 

As a word in conclusion, the motion picture and the 
radio have for some time been recognized as highly 
effective educational devices. In addition to being ex- 
tremely efficient in imparting information and facts, 
these devices possess in large measure that very elusive 
quality of being able to change attitudes, to build new 
attitudes, to develop appreciations, and to arouse the 
emotions. In many countries today, these devices are 
being widely used in schools to promote types of 
ideologies quite at variance with our own democratic 
point of view. The history textbook even in the hands 
of the most skillful teacher cannot always be counted 
on to implant a lasting faith in the ideals of democracy. 
Only the sound film and the radio, properly used, can 
make history live again in the hearts and minds of 
pupils in the classroom. If our schools are to perpetu- 
ate democratic ideals of living, they must make wide- 
spread use of these efficient devices. 

For some time perceptual learning has been develop- 
ing slowly in our schools under the pseudonym, “‘visual 
aids.” The implication here has always been that these 
things may be desirable, but after all, they are just 
aids to learning. Schools could do almost as well with- 
out them, and probably operate at lesser expense. No 
national concern, dependent on the radio and various 
visual devices for the marketing of its products, would 
regard these devices as mere aids, and budget them 
accordingly. The classification of audio-visual devices 
as instructional aids has gone far toward producing the 
gap between the visual education movement and those 
in charge of school administration. If we are to realize 
a type of perceptual learning experience in our schools 
many times more effective than most learning situa- 
tions today, the bridging of this gap must be accom- 
plished by increased cooperation between visual instruc- 
tion specialists and school administrators. 

At the present time the production of the audio-visual 
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Figure 3—Percentage Use of Audio-Visual Aids 


materials necessary for an effective type of perceptual 
education is far ahead of consumption. The cost of a 
carefully supervised program for their use is not beyond 
the means of most school budgets. Today, more than 
ever before, we need an educational program in our 
schools second in efficiency to that of no other country. 
Such a program embracing perceptual learning through 
the medium of the motion picture, the radio, and other 
audio-visual devices is an educational investment few 


schools can now afford to pass by. 
Figure 4 
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Total periods 528 


Periods of Use School Year 1939-40 


Recordings 
& P. A. 63 
Filmstrips 
& Slides 136 


Silent 16 mm. 


M. P. film 187 


Sound 16 mm. 


M. P. film 
309 
Sound 16 —_ 
Auditorium 9 
Opaque 
Projection 16 


Total periods: 720 
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A Teaching Assistant for Physical Education 


HE field of Physical Education affords as unique 
an opportunity as one could find in the whole edu 


cational system for making notable use of motion 
picture techniques. By the very character of its subject 
matter, physical education must make use of the demon 
stration method of imparting instruction. Since it deals 
with big muscle activity, the development of beauty 
and efficiency in movement is one of its primary ob 
jectives. Surely a field which makes such wide-spread 
use of the demonstration method of teaching and which 
deals primarily with total body coordination would hav: 
use for the motion picture as a teaching supplement ! 
Physical education at the present time is only just be- 
ginning to realize the importance and efficacy of the 
motion picture as a teaching aid. 
In 1936, Palmer found, through a questionnaire sut 


' that although instructors throughout the country 


vey, 
were interested in sports films, very few were being 
used. An attempt has been made by the Motion Picture 
Committee of the National Section on Women’s Atl 

letics to evaluate these films, and in this way aid 
teachers in the selection of suitable films for their needs 
The Committee in 1939 published a bibliography and 
film list on Motion Pictures in Sports which should 
help stimulate the uses of films in sport teaching.” Yet, 
as compared to other branches of education which aré 
engaged in working out advanced plans for the distri 
bution of films and similar problems, physical educatior 
is still on the primary level of getting its first suitabl 
films produced and classified. As recently as 1938, 
Hughes and Stimson state that their film list is 

an attempt to perform the first step in the field of 
Health and Physical Education.” 

What are some of the possibilities for the use of mo 
tion pictures in this field? It would seem that thes« 
possibilities would fall logically into three categories 

(1) The acquisition of skill. 

(2) The relationship of the Physical Education Pro 

gram to School and Community 

(3) Professional preparation, 


The acquisition of skills, one of the more obvious 


_* Palmer, G. E., “A Motion Picture Survey in the Field 
Sports tor College Women,” Research Quart. A.A.H.P.E.R. 
7:159-67, Mar., 1936. 

*“Motion Pictures in Sports,” a pamphlet, The Motion Pi: 
ture Committee, National Section on Women’s Athletics 
A.A.H.P.E.R., Mar., 1939 

*Hughes, W. L. and Stimson, P. E., “Motion Pictures in 
Health and Physical Education,” Res. Quart. A.4.H.P.E.k 
9:104-53, Mar., 1938 


A plea for wider development and use of films 
in Physical Education, where the possibilities 
are great but largely unrealized as yet. 


ELAINE M. DEAR 


Head of Department of Physical Education 


Monticello College, Alton, Illinois 


objectives, can be seen to offer limitless opportunities 
for the use of the motion picture. Films could be made 
(and quite a few are being made) of students per- 
forming in the various game situations. Analysis can 
be made of these films, and students show their success- 
ful execution as well as their errors. Golf, as an indi- 
vidual sport, may be used as an example of how such 
analysis can be advantageous. Here is a game which 
involves a highly coordinated set of movements, as 
most of us know; but very few of us have any idea of 
what really happens to our body after we get our eye 
on the ball and start the swing. We know, if we have 
had the benefit of instruction, what we are supposed 
to do, but doing it is another matter. Experience has 
proven that if a student is shown how she looks swing- 
ing the golf club, she will be able to see her own errors, 
while telling her about them over and over again may 
be of little value. Many times I have heard a student 
say, when watching herself on the screen, “Look! I’m 
swaying back on my swing, and lifting my head! | 





Courtesy Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 
A still from the movie, “High, Wide and Dashing.” 


didn’t know I did that.” And then the student con- 


scientiously tries and usually succeeds in correcting the 
fault on the next practice round—seeing the error has 
made an impression! Cost? If 8mm film is used, and 
ten feet alloted to each student (which is ample) the 
cost is negligible. A good method for financing this 
type of instruction is to ask the class if they would 
like movies of themselves for a small -cost to each stu- 
dent. The response is always affirmative and they 
gladly pay to see themselves perform. 
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An action shot 
from the film 
“Post, Graduate 
School of ‘Foot- 
ball.” 


Courtesy 
Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 
Library 


Besides using motion picture technique in individual 
sports, teams in action may be filmed (the men have 
used this extensively in football) and good plays and er- 
rors recorded for analysis and discussion. Individuals 
may be filmed for corrective purposes in posture, walk- 
ing, and general appearance which is another important 
part of physical education. This has been done success 
fully at Wellesley College, where a thorough analysis has 
been made of the gait of interested students. For the pro- 
jection of these films on walking, each student’s strip 
of film was spliced into a continuous round by the use 
of scotch tape, and this loop of film was threaded onto 
an ordinary 16mm projector. The projector was placed 
sideways on the arm of a student’s desk chair, so that 
the film could run through the sprockets, under the 
arm of the chair, up the back and over the top of the pro- 
jector to let slide around the upper empty projection 
reel, and thus into the sprockets for a continuous round. 
The film was kept 2 feet clear of the top of the projector 
by looping it over a horizontal, short metal rod clamped 
to a standard which was placed beside the projector. 
Thus, the film was not affected by the heat of the lamp. 
By means of this type of projection, the student could 
watch her own strip of film running for any desired 
length of time—an appreciated opportunity to study 
thoroughly and in detail the elements of her gait. 
Another type of film instruction in skill analysis is that 
in which correct form in sports is executed by cham- 
pions. This type serves as an inspiration and incentive 
to students, and they watch and listen eagerly to the 
slow motion analysis of correct execution of sport skills. 
It is hoped that in the near future, teaching films of this 
type will be generally available to instructors. 

The second category would include films which would 
serve to relate the physical education program to the 
school and community. The sports program and facil- 
ities are always an attractive and focal point of interest 
-to schools and the community, and well-prepared films, 
especially those in color, are an excellent means of 
exhibiting these activities. Incoming students who 
have their school careers before them could very ad- 
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vantageously be shown department class offerings, in- 
tramural sports, and club activities. Some students, 
before entering high school or even college, have very 
little idea of the wide range of activities open for their 
enjoyment and to see them being performed by other 
students would help to interest them in activities which 
they might otherwise overlook. The school newsreel, a 
student project in many schools, has done good work 
along this line. In this activity, various departments 
have integrated their work to produce interesting re- 
sults. Drama, art, music, science, sports, and other 
subjects have contributed their part to the newsreel 
which has enjoyed student, faculty, and community en- 
thusiasm. Indeed, in many instances, the school’s entire 
motion picture project, including the cost of projectors, 
cameras, film etc., has been financed by penny or nickel 
showings of the popular newsreels or interesting edu- 
cational, documentary, and entertainment features. 
The third category, professional preparation, has 
very interesting possibilities. The field of physical edu 
cation is fast becoming one of the most exacting in its 
teacher preparation. It would seem that approved 
teaching methods and techniques might well be filmed 
and shown for discussion as part of teacher training 
programs. As an example, methods of group instruc- 
tion in handling large sport classes are an integral part 
of teacher training. It would seem entirely feasible 
that such methods could be strikingly illustrated by 
especially prepared films showing exactly how such 
situations are handled by experienced teachers. Funda- 
mentals of the various sports lend themselves naturally 
to this method, and future teachers should profit by the 
experience of seeing and studying these fundamentals 
from well prepared films. A large field of research in 
skill analysis through film technique is practically un- 
touched, and it offers itself as very suitable material for 
higher degrees in graduate schools. A Master’s Thesis 
done at Stanford University by E. J. Ruffa has shown 
that sports instruction supplemented by motion pictures 
has led to better performance of skills and heightened 


(Concluded on page 390) 
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A Fable tor Film Makers 


NCE upon a time there were some very serious, 

ingenious, imaginative people who thought they 

were the very ones to whistle jigs to a milestone, 
preach to the winds, milk the ram, wash a blackamoor 
white, weave a rope of sand and extract sunbeams 
from cucumbers. And so as the most practical method 
of doing all these things at once, they set about making 
films of social implication for use in schools. 

Jehind “These People” stretched several years of ex 
perience in making films, lean years‘as banks count 
them, but years rich in their accumulation of techniques, 
the devices for translating ideas into pictures. They 
had no illusions about the leanness of the years ahead 
and still so much did they enjoy making films, so much 
personal satisfaction did they derive from taking an 
abstract idea and translating it into the medium of the 
screen, so much did they want to go on making films, 
that they were willing to work and work hard without 
ever having anything much to take to the bank. Now 
that’s how foolish they were! 

This is probably the reason they couldn't understand 
what began to happen when they let loose upon a 
rather somnambulant visual world a film based on a 
type of situation common to all communities and illus 
trating how general apathy on the part of the citizens 
of a community permits such situations to exist. They 
thought the film said pretty much what they started 
out to say and they were bucked up—a quaint phrass 
used in those days for gratified—when the comments 
they received seemed to indicate that others thought so 
too. This is the sort of comment that led them to 
believe : 

“Excellent film for establishing an awareness and 

realization of the effects of the indifference of the 
citizen to his government, and what can be done through 
an aroused citizenry.” 
“A splendid picture that shows the lethargic attitude 
of the people on matters that affect them, and how 
difficult it is to get them unified, and yet it has to be 
done for the opposition is already organized.” 

“Excellent for high schools and colleges, and su 
perior for showings in clubs and in general adult 
education.” 

“The technique used in putting your thoughts in th 
language of the film is unusually good; in some spots 
I should say it is great. The dramatic simplicity of the 
whole treatment is very gratifying to one who has 
always appreciated this sort of film making.” 

These comments came from educators who lived in 
Los Angeles, Pittsburgh and New York, all large citi 
in what was then known as the United States of 
America. 


A pleasingly whimsical discussion anent the 
production of educational films that is likely 
to provoke serious thinking and discussion. 


FRANCES CHRISTESON 


Los Angeles, California 


But then came a letter from a supervisor of visual 
education for a county, which at that time was a di- 
vision of a state, and he said the film was “dangerous 
Completely non-plussed at 
being considered a menace where they aimed to be a 
help, ‘““These People” had the temerity to ask why 
and received this reply : 


to send out to schools.”’ 


“Your approach showing the wide-spread apathy of 
voters is a fine approach, but the suggestion that all 
corporations and bosses are corrupt and the suggestion 
that changes be brought about by one young reformer 
and that people can be aroused only by tragedy. Our 
Democracy should move steadily onward through a 
process of educational leadership.” 

Aside from its being a beautiful example of a bifur- 
cated, suspended sentence, this brought home to “These 
People” that ere long there would have to be a Hays 
office of the educational film and that this gentleman 
should be the head of such an organization. He cer- 
tainly represented the type of mind the propagandists 
love, one who is easily influenced to accept the devices 
of name-calling and the use of glittering generalities. 
He believed what he saw in pictures. It was there, so 
it must be true, but he didn’t like it. The makers of 
entertainment films in those days encountered this at- 
titude but it was unexpected in the reaim of the educa- 
tional film as the term was then employed. 

These serious film makers tried and tried to think 
of some way to say disturbing things in pictures without 
photographing anything or anybody. Only in finding 
a solution to that problem could they avoid the jumping- 
to-conclusion proclivities of such guardians of the 
channels of learning. 

There were other problems too. Differences of 
opinion were to be expected but it was found very 
lifficult to reconcile such extremes as these two com- 
ments: 

“Our reaction to the film was that it presented a 
problem of community life in a somewhat exaggerated 
way, rather more emphasis on the dramatic than 
necessary.” 

‘The theme was considered timely and uniquely pre- 
sented with an abstract technique which would make the 
subject a challenge to high school students or any adult 
audience, provoking discussion regarding citizenship 
responsibility. However, lack of dramatic appeal was 
brought out.” 

[n connection with a very fine film, made by another 
group of film makers, they had encountered a pro- 
vincial attitude, brought home to them when a reviewer 
of their film reported that it was a fine film but that 
its subject matter minimized its usefulness in the 
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Middle West, a term used then to indicate that part 
of the country drained by the Mississippi River. The 
film used a canal wall, a jetty and a beach at the 
ocean as the modus operandi of telling the tale, never 
dreaming that it would be unwise, unheard of or unpeda- 
gogical to mention such unfamiliar things in the pres- 
ence of smal] landlubbers. Again the problem of pho- 
tographing only things familiar to school children in 
Massachusetts, Florida, Nebraska, Washington and 
California—by virtue of those things being common to 
all the states! To their untutored minds this seemed 
equivalent to insisting that sums be done in apples in 
Washington, cheeses in New York, oranges in Cal- 
ifornia and grapefruit in Florida, and that all publishers 
of arithmetics be instructed to issue editions of their 
books with this in mind. 

And so “These People” did the only thing they could 
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if they wanted to sell enough of their films to make it 
possible to buy film and pay laboratory costs to make 
more films—they took to making nice factual films 
of things everybody saw around him every day in any 
part of the country that lay between latitudes 30 and 
50° and longitudes 65° and 125° and was then known 
as the United States of America. They photographed 
flowers, bugs, animals and birds, boats, trains, busses. 
trucks and airplanes, how to bath a baby and how to 
build a bridge. But films about homo sapiens and the 
fixes he got himself into individually and especially col- 
lectively ? And about animals that lived only east of 
the Alleghanies or only west of the Rockies? Ah no! 

And thus it was that “These People’ unsheathed the 
sword that cut the Gordian knot and made piles and 


piles of money. And that’s what makes this a fable! 


A Cooperative Glass Slide Library 


DARCY A. SKAGGS 
Director of Visual Instruction 
Public Schools, Mesa, Arizona 


S THERE is found in the Salt River Valley of 
A Arizona approximately one-half of the school 

population of the state, it has been felt for several 
years that a visual aids library should be started in 
this locality. This was actually done when a number 
of schoolmen in the valley began to believe very strongly 
that the available visual aids were not only somewhat 
difficult to obtain on the desired dates, but that there 
was great need for additional material. 

Because of the usableness of glass slides in the indi- 
vidual teacher’s own classroom ; because no nearby uni- 
versity extension division library had done much with 
glass slides ; and because of many units of work that had 
heretofore been going without good illustrative material 
through the lack of appropriate motion pictures, it was 
decided to start this proposed library with glass slides. 

As I was the only full-time visual instruction man 
in the valley it very naturally fell to me to see the 
schools and work up the plans. The schools were over 
whelmingly in favor of the plan—which is roughly out 
lined below. 

(1) The schools could become members for two years 
by paying on the basis of their A. D. A. as follows: 


A. D. A. 2 vears’ service 
ENS nr $25.00 

ee EE te 50.00 

ES a a 75.00 


(This does not allow for Phoenix, which was not 
included. ) 

(2) The Arizona State Teachers at Tempe 
underwrite an additional amount equal to the amount 


' would 


raised by the schools—this credit to be used largely in 
buying duplicate and triplicate copies of the most used 
glass slide units.” 

(3) The college at Tempe would not only stand good 
for this extra money, but would also house the slides 


‘It is to Dr. Grady Gammage, president of the college, that 
a great deal is owed for his cooperation in starting this visual 
aids library. 


and place a faculty member approximately one-half 
time with the library and give him student help to 
assist in distribution. 

After many trivial difficulties were overcome the li 
brary was organized on this plan. Mr. Alfred Thomas was 
placed in charge of the library for the college. Mr. Rulon 
T. Shepherd, Superintendent of Mesa Public Schools, 
was made director for the Valley Elementary School 
Superintendents and Principals Association, through 
which a great deal of the red tape had been handled. 

Many rather different ideas have been included in 
the plans for distribution. The catalog 1s made up with 
the main thought being teacher-use made as easy as 
possible. The table of contents directs the teacher to 
such headings as Geography—/th Grade, History—oth 
Grade, Art, etc., giving the page number to turn to for 
each one. On the page to which the teacher 1s thus 
directed is listed all units that are of actual help to the 
teacher for that particular subject and grade. Here, 
too, we find not just a list of glass slide units—but a 
list of sub-headings taken from the text-book (even 
the page numbers of the text are given)—and under 
each sub-heading is listed the unit of glass slides that 1s 
illustrative material for that unit of work. After each 
glass slide unit is placed the page number on which 
will be found a list of the titles of each of the slides 
found in the unit. Although this sounds somewhat 
complicated in describing it, in reality it is very simple 

Another thing that we think is a new feature is the 
way the order blanks are made. The library distributes 
to the schools penny postal cards, on one side of which 
have been mimeographed the address of the library 
and on the other side has been mimeographed the order 
blanks. Therefore it is a very easy thing to order glass 
slides—no typing of formal letters, no addressing ot 
envelopes, and no spending money for stationery, typist, 


or three cent stamps. 


Although no school is obligated to renew membership at 
the end of the two years, still it is easily recognized that if the 
library gives good service the number of members at the end 
of the two years would very probably be greater than at the 
beginning—thereby raising the money to pay for the credit 
that the college has underwritten. 
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MOTION PICTURES— 
OT FOR THEATRES 


By 


RECALL no outspoken opposition to 

the appearance of Harley Clarke as a 

self-appointed leader in the halls of 
learning—a man who possessed no Ph.D., 
whese success had been measured first of 
all in the counting house—but there is no 
doubt that he regarded in 
quarters as a ogre. There 
even a suspicion that Professor Moulton, 
altruistic and upright, had sold himself 
to the devil. The works of little minds, 
say you? Well, the world is largely filled 
with little minds. 

A similar onus was doubtless suffered 
by Dudley, Roach, Ankeney and Gregory 
their Ford: 

slurs 


Was some 


kind of was 


because of services to and 
there 
other educators when they consorted with 
those large private 
means who next to their 
well-intentioned way into the field. To be 
sure, those were days especially when the 
rich lived in clouds of popular suspicion 
It was only a little while, indeed, since 
President of the United 
blistering fire on 
wealth.” In all 


were cast undeservedly at 


self-made men of 


were force 


a Rough Rider 
States had turned a 
“malefactors of great 


events, some credence may be given to 
the charge that Harley Clarke’s first 
call to form the S.V.E. was not received 


everywhere in friendly spirit, but that 1t 
served also even as an alarm for hurried 
preparations to repel the unpurified in 
the 
associations 


instruction. 
Consolidation 


However, all this 
ness of the importance of 


vader, in forms of sanctified aca 
ceomies, 


visual 


and departments ot 


gprowimge conscious 


visual educa 
tion, whatever had occasioned it, 
cellent. 
may have felt about those 
original 
cator 


Was eC» 


Regardless of how individuals 


who gave th 
various local 
the 
served as “reverberators.” That was what 


impulse, the edu 


groups throughout country 
the old-time architects used to call acoust 
ical reinforcement devices in their publi 
buildings ; 
well. Every meeting at which the subject 
did its bit. When the 
Natural History 


demonstration of 


so the use of the word means 


received attention 
American Museum of 
in New York, 
visual aids to educators in May, 1921, the 
movement was 


Lave a 


strengthened and carrie 


on. Similar service was rendered when 


the Sierra Educational News, of Sat 
Francisco, official organ of the California 
State Teachers’ Association, distribute 
its 1925 questionnaire on the subject; it 
was pressed a little turther when some 
school supervisor reported his visual 


methods, actually at work, in a 
school journal 

An idea of the early 
velopment may be obtained from the 
Visual Education Directory, published by 


given 


tatus of the de 


The National Academy of Visual In 
struction beginning about 1926. In that 
year the list was long enough to war 
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rant subdivision into groups naming vis 
ual education officers respectively in 
charge of State, county and city services, 
and of institutions and associations, with 
especial mention of those places which 
conducted courses on the methods. Or 
one may open t informative pages of 
Visual Educat Departments in Edu 
tional Institutions, by A. P. Hoflis 
which the [| S. Bureau of Education 
published in 1924 

Each group, once started, tried to out 
do the others in applications, tests and 


] 


even occasionally with film productions 


knowledes ot 


hail d 


Lacking precedents, — the 


daily newspapers consider 


every 





In 1914 Louis Ehrhart Reber was us- 
ing University of Wisconsin exten- 
sion facilities for statewide distribu- 
tion of especially prepared school films. 


able attempt with extravagances of type 
The Baltimore American became so much 
enthused over its discovery of visual 


education that it sponsored a plan for 


utilizing free’ films which had been 
produced to show the work divisions 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior 
It placed the reels in the local publ« 
schools, the erialis na n been edite | 
to suit the purpose, of course, by edu 
cators 

When the reels were ready, a preten 
tious “show was arranged to occur 
Mav 20. 1922, in a Baltimore theatre 
before a large assemblage of principals, 


teachers and qualified observers Present 
guest 
Newell, of Washington, D. C 
U. S. Secretary of Agri 


Husband, commissioner 


on the platform, as speal ers, 
Dr. Fe 
representing the 


culture; W. W 


general of immigration, proxy 


were 


for the 
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Installment Twenty-One. And twenty- 
one years ago, although educators 
had awakened to the possibilities 
of visual education, the main sup- 
ply still came from the theatres. 


Labor, and Dr. Francis 
the Bureau of Commercial 
Economics. Approving messages were 
from President Warren G. Hard- 
ing, Secretary of the Interior Fall, and 
Secretary of Labor Davis. And, of 
course, Will H. Hays, of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica, expressed his usual cordial interest 
The only objectionable and really absurd 
feature was the published report of the 
event, describing the reels as “the first 
purely educational films ever shown in 
this country under a systematic plan su 
pervised by educators.” 

Harley Clarke withdrew from the 
S.V.E. in December, 1929, satisfied that 
the schools were not yet ready for peda- 
gogical films; the educator groups which 
had leaped so enthusiastically into the 
new opportunity now that he had left it, 
had yet to learn the same hard lesson. 
The goal was there, right enough—even 
Clarke was convinced of that—but there 
still plenty of trail-blazing to be 
done, done by every individual concerned, 
however humble. The educators gener- 
ally, however, were impatient. Many had 
a feeble try at the new method, viewed 
the demonstrations with no allowance for 
early imperfections, and discarded the 
idea. They provided the facilities of a 
single school, or even a chain of twenty 
schools, and expected the theatrical mo- 
tion picture industry to supply them with 
something exclusive at impossibly low 
prices. And when the Hollywood and 
New York producers did not respond 
with quantities of material made to fit 
the schoolmen’s arbitrary standards—in 
a field which as yet could have no fixed 
standards—these alleged visual educators 
frequently stopped trying and decided to 
wait. 

The 16-millimeter projector existed 
then, but it was quite unperfected. Lab- 
oratories, busy with a heavy 35-millimeter 
output, had not troubled to work out 
print quality in the narrow acetate film. 
It usually was execrable. Compared with 
theatrical equipment, or even with 35- 
millimeter “suitcases,” the 16-millimeter 
projector was a mere toy; and a person 
use in the 
field was deemed a fool. Illumination was 
poor and the mechanical movement gen- 
erally unsteady. The Pathescope, 
with its 28-millimeter film, was better; 
but it could use pictures only from its 
own jealously guarded library, or foot 
age produced expressly for it. If the 
school bought an old, standard-size port- 
able or semi-portable, the film rental 
price necessarily went up, because a reel 
of 35-millimeter film at that time had an 
intrinsic value of about $45, and, besides 
an exchange didn’t like to have a prop- 
erty of that cost scratched, torn, or cov- 
ered with oil in a single run on a worn 


Secretary of 
Holley, of 


read 


Was 


who prophesied its serious 


Was 
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The Burton R. Barns “vicious circle in visual education,” published in “Edu- 
cational Screen” Sept., 1926, has remained strikingly true in intervening years. 


machine used by an amateur operator, for 
a payment of two dollars. The educator, 
of course, was taking his chances, prob- 
ably with the fire hazard of a _ nitrate 
print, for acetate was more expensive 
and frankly rated by the laboratories as 
poor stuff upon which to print brilliant 
pictures. 

So, after the first glad rush at the 
start of the visual education movement, 
there was a lull. That, however, was 
characteristic of all progress for, as the 
educators themselves have discovered 
and have declared, civilization advances 
in waves. Now, therefore, although vis 
ual education, with the motion picture 
most conspicuous in it, was recognized 
for its importance, it did not forge 
ahead—it just marked time. Many in- 
telligent observers expressed their irri- 
tation at the delay; but none showed a 
clearer sense of the reasons for it than 
Burton R. Barns, supervisor of visual 
education in the Detroit schools. He 
sketched his notion of the “vicious circle” 
which in his opinion was responsible, and 
sent it to the Educational Screen. An 
editorial there had given him the idea, 
he said, and the magazine now published 
his cartoon—in the September 1926 issue. 

The circle showed the six human fac 
tors in the then current system of film 
supply—visual expert, film producer, sales- 
man, teacher, board of education member, 
and school superintendent—each uttering 
a typical alibi for doing nothing. Mr. 
Barns’s demand of those who looked upon 
this circle was, “All together now—let’s 
break it.” 

As a matter of fact, of course, the 
circle was being broken—slowly, and, to 
the short-range observer, imperceptibly. 
Disintegration was being caused by the 
same ungoverned forces which had been 
steadily at work since long before the 
visual education movement took form. 
They were evinced in the old compro- 
mises, to be sure, just a little more 


smoothed down by the glacial grinding 
of the years. Existing films—used the 
atrical subjects, “free” industrials, ama 
teur attempts at production—were col 
lected hither and yon, stored at some 
convenient non-theatrical exchange, ob 
jectionable scenes snipped out and new 
titles “cut in,” to make them conform as 
nearly as might be with requirements of 
the local school system. Thus I have seen 
Rita Hochheimer, applying those neces 
sary expediencies, review and_ order 
changes in miscellaneous reels collected 
by Ilsley Boone and Walter Yorke for 
the New York City schools which, in 
January, 1928, boasted visual education in 
some seventy institutions. And I have 
heard accounts of similar procedures in 
other American cities of the time. 


The Theatre Carries On 


THE theatrical field continued to make 
its unintentional but not unfriendly con 
tributions. That is to say, the theatres 
went right on using, for their own enter 
tainment purposes, films which might be 
salvaged later for non-theatrical show 
ings. And an interesting incidental de 
velopment of the time in this direction 
came from the eager attention shown by 
patrons of two Paramount theatres in 
New York City, the Rialto and Rivoli 
on Broadway, when short subjects were 
well presented on their programs. 

These houses were then under the di 
rection of Samuel L. Rothafel, known 
far and wide as “Roxy,” probably the 
greatest motion picture showman of his 
day. His bills were all carefully as- 
sembled for his own advance approval, 
and each item was made to yield as much 
entertainment value as possible. If he 
felt that more value could be put there 
reasonably, he frequently returned a sub 
ject to its producer for that purpose. He 
gave as much attention to securing an 
effective newsreel, novelty or comedy as 
he did to booking the feature picture 
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which they were intended to support. | 
have sat with him many times in the 
earlier years while he was looking ove 
the supply. In consequence of his care. 
his short films were markedly superior to 
the usual grind of such material served 
by the ordinary distributing channels, 
Whereas the routine exhibitor would 
contract for a dozen or so travel reels 
on the basis of a sample preview of one, 
Roxy would agree to use but one or two, 
and those only after individual examina 
tion. The success which his theatres en 
joyed, through the exercise of this more 
discriminating method, was naturally 
noised over the industry, and exhibitors 
in other cities sought to book the same 
complete programs so expertly built 
They could procure the features easily, 
as a rule, but not the supporting shorts: 
so applications for those were made di 
rectly to Roxy, or to Hugo Riesenfeld, 
leader of the fine orchestra at the Rialto, 
who had been promoted to assist him in 
management. 

If this selected material was to acquire 
such value through having been brought 
thus to countryside attention, Roxy's or- 
ganization surely was entitled to share 
in the profits. So Riesenfeld set up a 
regular film exchange for the purpose, 
called the Red Seal. Through this point, 
then, were relayed some of the best short 
subjects shown in the theatres of the na 
tion during the third decade of the cen- 
tury, subjects which probably never 
would have reached the wide public in the 
routine process of sale. In prosecuting 
the idea, to stimulate the producers of 
shorts as well as to whet the aroused 
interest of audiences and exhibitors in 
them, Riesenfeld awarded an attractive 
annual medal for the best offering of the 
type. It was competed for spiritedly 
And, indirectly, the entire non-theatrical 
field benefited. 

When Roxy went to manage the Cap 
itol Theatre in New York, and left 
Riesenfeld to succeed him at the Rialto 
and Rivoli, Riesenfeld continued the good 
work. A striking example of his con 
structive course was his presentation at 
the Rivoli, beginning February 3, 1923, 
of the film known as “Einstein’s Theory 
of Relativity.” The original production 
had been made under supervision of well 
known Berlin scientists during the pre- 
ceding summer, when the learned world 
was agog with the sensational pronounce 
ments of the great Albert. Being brought 
to America, however, the film greatly dis 
appointed Riesenfeld, who felt that a 
valuable property had been unrealized 
for want of proper technical finish. 

With due authorization he assigned the 
work to Max Fleischer, the “Out-of-the 
Inkwell” animator; and Fleischer sub 
let the contract to Carpenter and Gold 
man, who actually did the splendid re 
vision. Their finished subject was in four 
reels. Reisenfeld’s theatre requirements 
being for only half that number, a two 
reel version was also made for showing 
on the regular afternoon and evening 
program; but the four—reeler was held to 
be sufficiently important for especial pre 
sentation in the mornings to edify the 
lovers of popular science who thereafter 
presented themselves in large numbers. 
When the theatres had been satisfied, 
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Dr. Isley Boone took a print for lecture 
purposes in the New York metropolitan 
area. He opened his tour with a com 
plimentary showing at the American Mu 
seum of Natural History, where so many 
hundreds clamored for admission that the 
police had to be called out to control 
them and to save some of the museum 
exhibits which happened to be in the way 
Upon the thoughtful 
came to see the exhibitions of the picture 
arranged expressly for them, it made an 
unexpected and remarkable impression 
They quickly noticed that it was almost 
all about “relativity” and 
thing about the Einstein 


scarcely any 
Theory. This, 
however, did not surprise them, for the 
world had been warned by the great 


man, himself, that the 


t] eory could Ie 


by only 


properly comprehended about 
twelve living mentalities. But they found, 
in the long series of ingenious animated 
diagrams and multiple exposures, a re 

elation of the 


make abstract ideas clear and compelling 


owers of the screen to 
I 


The New York Times reporter, who 
wrote a closely packed column about the 
“dress rehearsal,” which very prominent 


educators had attended, observed that 
some of the illustrations “were so well 
done that the learned audience applauded 


like an 


rescue of Jac kie Coogan.” And, of course, 


ordinary audience seeing the 
the conveyance of abstract ideas was, as 
it still is, one of the most difficult prob 
lems in pedagogy. The Einstein film then, 
was the richest and most varied demon 
stration of scientific animation in a single 
place, to that date; its infl 

those who witnessed it was lasting—and, 


uence upon 


unknown to all but the inner circle 
friends, that attractive phase was essen 
tially the excellent vork of the Car 
penter-Goldman organization 


Another subject which stirred educa 
tors by concentrating camera advantages, 
and which was given curren bv the 


showmanship of S. | 
“The Four Seasons.” This was 
first in 1921. It was produced for none 
other than Charles Urban, largelv out of 


Kineto Library, and as 


Rothafel, was 


release 


his extensive 
sembled under the 
mond lL. 
lightful variety, the 


to the season’s changes fron 


supervision ot Ray 
Ditmars. It showed, in de 
response ot nature 
‘ 


Summer to 


autumn, to winter, to spring 
For the History Classes 


Earty in 1917 historians in the nortl 
ern states, at least, 
see in the theatres, under the new releas« 


pleasurably t 


he van | 


brand of Paramount, the first of a not 
able series of ten two-reel subjects called 
“The Son of Democracy,” 
better known as the “Lincoln Cycle.” All 
together they constituted the life story of 


subsequently 


the great Civil War president. They were 
produced by Benjamin F. Chapin, a chat 
acter actor, favorably known to the stage 
for his Lincoln portrayals; and the first 
numbers were so well received by the 
photoplay public that he was enabled to 
build himself a studio at Ridgefield Park, 
New Jersey, to develop more ambitious 
plans. 

Seven or eight years previously I had 
known Chapin moderately well. We both 
were studying playwriting then, under 
William Thompson Price, an old-time 


educators Who 


dramatist who, in 1901 in New York 
City, had founded the world’s first formal 
school devoted to that art. How it was 
that Chapin originally came there I do 


not recall, save that he had a full-length 


drama entitled “Lincoln.” which was not 
in satistactory sl ine to! production. He 
may have 1oined the course on the recom 


mendation of one of the Broadway man 
agers who were in the habit of referring 
;, 


unready playwrights to Price, or he may 


have been attracted by the tact that 


Thomas Dixon, 1 popular novelist, 
author of The Clansman, upon which D 
W. Griffith’s “The Birth of a Nation” 


was late1 to he founded, was also a 
student 

[ remember Chapin as an intense, wiry 
hap, who submitted everything he wrote 
for the stage to a devoted sister, whose 


success was unbounded 


faith in his future 


They worked hard over the “Lincoln” 
drama, and after a time the revised manu 
script was accepted for production by 
William A. Bra Chapin to play the 
name part. Unhappily it failed, but not 
ithout having received much admiring 
attention for its human, convincing por 
traiture. So Chapin prepared a condensed 


version of it, featuring scenes of Lincoln 
With Chapin 


in character, it became a very 


and his belo eq son lad 
successful 


headliner in vaudeville. The film produ 


tions came atter that 

The “Lincoln Cycle” pictures, like the 
original pla vere not always remark 
able for their drama, but they compen 
sated for such omissions by their sin 
erity, well-photographed, authentic detail 
and strong patriotic interest They be 
ame really popular, and the theatres used 
them on holiday occasions again and 
gain. Thet é had a curious eftect 
on Chapin, himself. His always burning 
enthusiasn ce) incoln became an ob 
session. He ort 1 proper beard, affected 
1 stovepipe hat and a shawl, and in this 
nachronistic rig appeared frequently in 
public. The “ le’ was to be his last 
and crowning achievement Hi inex 
pectedly died. In December, 1918, I no 
ticed that Charles L. Parker, of the Kins 
man-Union  ( gational Church at 
Cleveland, was heading a movement to 
uise $50,000 with which to endow a de 
partment of literary and dramatic ex 


pression in the New Lyme Institute at 


New Lyme Ohio, as a memorial to 
Chapin. But I never did hear how the 
movement eventuated 

\bout thre years thereafter anothet 
Lincoln” made its appearance, with a 
clamation wherever it was shown—a fea 
ture picture made in California by Al 
and Ray Rockett, who, by all accounts, 
reaped a rich return for their at first 
uncelebrated risk. In any case, they were 
rewarded witl paying executive posts in 
the production ranks of Hollywood 

To the educator of 1920 interested in 

torical material, ‘““The Birth of a Na 
tion” was just a recent screen triumph 


its “grand premiere’ in New York was 
no longer ago than February, 1915—and, 
vhile he may have deplored incitements 
to racial and sectional prejudices in it, 
it must have stirred his imagination to 
conceive possibilities of period pictures in 


the classroom. More nearly current was 


the fine production starring that ex 
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Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, former concert 
master at the Vienna Opera House, 
encouraged the production and distri- 
bution of many notable educationals. 


cellent actor Arnold Daly, entitled “My 
Own United States” and founded on 
Hale’s The Man Without a Country. 
\part from the adventures of the fictional 
Volan, it contained stirring scenes of 
the Wars of 1812, Tripoli and Mexico, 
introducing many famous persons, in- 
cluding Hamilton and Burr in their 
tragic duel. Long after this picture had 
served the theatres, I tried to buy it for 
use in the “Chronicles of America’; but 
a lawyer bent on recouping losses of a 
client’s estate, held out for more than 
seemed reasonable, losing thereby a dis- 
tinguished sales opportunity which never 
came for him again. 

The Civil War, or the War of Seces- 
sion (or perhaps I should say “the War 
Between the States,” which seems to be 
today’s preferred euphemism), had plenty 
of theatrical footage to offer the schools 

among the mere “program” pictures 
being: “The Coward,” with Frank Kee 
nan and Charles Ray; “Madam Who,” 
with Bessie Barriscale; “Secret Service,” 
with Robert Warwick; “The Copper- 
head,” with Lionel Barrymore. Or, con- 
cerning the ante-bellum South, there was 
“The Bride of Hate,” starring Frank 
Keenan again. In this last-named film 
there were, as I recall, some excellent 
early steamboating on the 
Mississippi, when the tide of American 
population was spilling over the Alle- 
ghanies into the West. And, for that mat 
ter, the steamboats lived again less 
rowdily in the screen version of John 
Hay’s “Jim Bludso,” with Wilfred Lucas. 

Dramatizations of Bret Harte’s stories 
recalled the life of the Forty-Niners— 
witness Mary Pickford in “M’liss,” and 
Douglas Fairbanks in “The Half-Breed.” 
There were at least two outstanding 
“Evangelines,” one presenting Miriam 
Cooper, the other (astonishingly enough), 
Theda Bara, first of the screen “vam- 
Lillian Gish helped to illustrate 
the seventeenth century settlement of 
Virginia Plantation with “Daphne and 
the Pirate.’ Bessie Barriscale did a story 

(Concluded on page 402) 


scenes of 


pires.” 
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mong Ourselves 


The Educational Screen 


Notes from and by the 


Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 


To the Members of the Department 
of Visual Instruction 


AM sure that you will be interested in the report on 

memberships that has been prepared by your Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Ward C. Bowen, as of October 15. At 
that time there were 497 members of the Department. 
Two hundred five of these were also members of one 
of the three branch organizations ; seventy-four in the 
New York Metropolitan Branch; seventy-two in the 
New England Branch; and fifty-nine in the most re- 
cently organized Louisiana Branch. 

Even though branch members contribute less to the 
National Department (a part of the membership fee is 
retained by the branch) it seems to me a “branch” 
or “zonal” organization is fundamentally sound. In the 
long run a larger total membership should result and, 
from the point of view of the branch member, he should 
get more from his membership with the activities and 
meetings of the local branch supplementing national 
activities. 

There should be more branch organizations. These 
branches will become the nucleus for the “zonal” or- 
ganizations when and if the proposed constitutional 
amendments appearing on this page last month are 
passed at the Boston meeting next July. There have 
been signs of activity toward developing new branches 
in Ohio under the leadership of Edgar Dale, and in 
the Pacific Northwest through the efforts of U. S 
Surt. Five other sections appear potentially ready for 
branch organization if local leadership is developed ; 
California, Upstate New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and the Southeast. The organization of branches in 
these sections would prove a healthy stimulant to the 
total membership of the Department. 

In the meantime every member can aid in increasing 
memberships by sending the names of those people who 
should be members of the Department to Ward C. 
Bowen, Secretary, State Education Department, AI- 
bany, New York. Mr. Bowen is soliciting member- 
ships on the basis of personal letters of invitation out- 
lining advantages of Department membership. 


Incidentally, we have not yet tabulated our present 
membership on the basis of active and associate mem- 
bers as provided by the Constitution, which makes the 
distinction on the basis of N. E. A. membership. 

Probably the most significant activities of the De- 
partment each year are the two annual conferences. 
Plans for both of these meetings are moving forward. 
One of the most interesting sessions to be held at the 
Atlantic City meeting will be a demonstration and 
discussion of “Visual Aids in Defense of Democracy.” 
This theme is in harmony with the theme of the general 
meeting of the A. A. S. A. for Monday, February 24, 


Conducted by JAMES D. FINN 


State Teachers College, Greeley, Coloradc 


“Education to Provide for the Common Defense.” At 
our session the best of the newer visual materials re 
lated to the subject will be reviewed and discussed. A 
broad definition of defense will prevail. Defending 
democracy implies much more than the building of 
armaments and the training of workers and fighters 

Preliminary plans are also being considered for the 
annual summer meeting in Boston. The New England 
Branch of the Department has already accepted re 
sponsibility as host for the Department and has ap- 
pointed a committee to assist in developing a worthwhile 
program and in working out the details for the summer 
meeting. Howard A. Smith of Milton High School, 
Milton, Massachusetts, is Chairman of this Committee. 
Mr. Smith is also Secretary-Treasurer of the New Eng 
land Branch. Other members of his committee are 
Abraham Krasker, Edward Wheeler. and Ralph 
Brewster. 

The Editorial Committee for the Department has 
been practically completed. Here are the members 
who have accepted appointment to serve with James 
D. Finn, Chairman: Don G. Williams, Stanford Uni 
versity ; Lelia Trolinger, University of Colorado; Rob 
ert Shreve, Director of Visual Education, South Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin; and Floyde Brooker, American 
Council on Education. One more member is to be 
appointed from the South. 

Now, as a review, and to remind you of what you 
can do as a member of the Department, here are sug 
gestions made in this and two previous letters : 

1. Send names of people who should be members 

of the Department to Ward Bowen, Secretary 


Treasurer. 


2. Send suggestions for the program for the two 
annual meetings to me. 
3. Give careful consideration to the “Zonal Plan” 


as outlined last month and express your opinions 
to me or to the enlarged Zonal Plan Committee 
which will soon be appointed. 

4. Consider steps to be taken toward developing 
new branches. 

5. Send suggestions and word of your willingness 
to help the Chairman of the Editorial Committee 

Yours sincerely 
PauLt C. REED 


New England Branch News 

The New England section of the Department of 
Visual Instruction of the National Education Assocta- 
tion has inaugurated a new policy of holding regional 
meetings in the various states designed to aid the 
teacher in becoming more familiar with Visual and 
Audio aids. The meetings are opened to any interested 


(Concluded on page 397) 
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The Siterature in Visual Onstiuction 


A Monthly Digest 


Techniques of Utilization 


Wagazine 


Daniel ( 


kdu If 
1940 


Knowlton, special editor 


History Number, 
Gl: September, 


This special issue of the magazin 
gives ways and means of making current 
history real. G. T. Hankir 
describes the work of the British Coun 
cil of the Historical Association in pro 
moting the production and use of history 


other 


alive and 


Irene | 


staff at the 
History, gives help 


films and visual aids 
Cypher, of the educational 
Museum of Natural 


ful guidance in the use of maps for fol 


lowing current events. (“The Living 
Map,” p. 14). Emil Lengyel, the Hungat 
ian writer, describes the value of visits 
to historic sites as a link between th 


present and the past (p. 18) 
In his article “Using the Movies in the 
Teaching of History and the Social 
Studies” John 1 
Orange, N. J 
the historical 
fectively be used by teachers of 


(;sreenan ot East 


summarizes once again 
film dramas which can et 


\met 


ican history as well as some ot the 16mn 


versions of teature pictures 
Other aids recommended for vitalizing 
history are museum exhibits (“It’s 


Small World,” by Dwight Franklin, p 
30) and art prints (“A New Visual Aid 
Illustrative Sets available from Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts,” by Anne Holit 


day Webb, p. 35) 


\n interesting technique for enriching 
current events is the Town Hall meet 
ing of the Air type of auditorium pro 
gram, described by a New York City 
teacher (Mever Terkel, p. 38) 

Simple Visual Aids—Godfrey Elliott, 

Oakvale, West Va lest lL irgini 


School Journal, 69:14 September, 1940 


The many ways in which schools can 
inaugurate an 
concrete sensory aids at 
pense other than effort 
munity 
lections, 


effective program using 
little or no ex 
The use of com 
school museum col 


files, 


resources, 
picture 
some of the 


stereographs are 
aids. 


Movies in High School History Teach 
ing —Ilanon Moon, Willis, Texas 
Texas Outlook, 24:39 Septembe r, 1940 
The films 

American his 


value of using Hollywood 
that portray 
tory. Specific reference is made to the 
patriotic short subjects made by Warner 
Brothers in technicolor. 


able to theatres free for showing to stu 


episodes in 


They are avail 


dents. Titles in this series include, “De 
claration of Independence,” “Romance of 
Louisiana,’ “Sons of Liberty,” “Man 
Without a Country,” “Patrick Henry,” 


“Lincoln in the White House” and “The 
Bill of Rights.” 


Learning —.S 


Visual Aids to 
f 1940 


(ti7"¢ September 


Che illustrations are a valuable sup 
| 
| 


plement to the itten material contained 


tributors to the special 


in the article ( 


1 1 


issue include: D. Arthur Bricker of Cin 


innati, F. Marshall Worrell of Engle 

ood, N. J., D. Ross Pugmire of Teach 
rs College, Columbia University, Geor 
rina Lannin Hamtramck, Michigan 


ind A. T. B 


owne, Superintendent of 
\cadia Parisl hools, Crowley, La 
[he September issue o! Sch ol fea 
utive 18 wort examining 
Visual 


Aids in Education: Excerpts 
from the 1 Annual ( ference 


Extension 


ld, 
9 and 10, 1940 
Talks include he | 


University of Oklahom: 


Division. July 


Mmportance Ol 


Using Visual Aids as Curriculum Ma 
terials” by J]. E. Hansen, “Museum Ma 
terials tor Teaching,” the description of 
é state-university sponsored WPA 
Museum Project, and the use of the 
chool journe education a round 
table discussion. Other activities at this 
conference, not reported directly in this 
bulletin, are demonstrations and illustrat 
d talks by teachers in Oklahoma. The 
conterence was again under the direction 

R. Bovd Gunning 

Research 


Experiment to Determine the Most Ef- 
fective Method of Teaching Current 
History—Charles G. Eichel, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. (Ph.D. dissertation, N. Y. U.) 
fournal of Experimental Education, 

9 :37-40. September, 1940 
The sound film method of teaching 
irrent history in the elementary schools 
vas compared with such traditional meth 
ods as reading of newspaper articles by 


the teacher, reading of newspaper articles 


brought to class by pupils, reading of 


periodicals, and others 

Che 6B students in 6 elementary schools 
data. The 
background. 
heterogene yusly 


sche « Is had a 
The 


organized 


furnished the 
similar socio-economi 
classes were 
on the basis of intelligence quotients and 
similarity of socio-economic backgrounds. 
\ variation of the 


control technique was used 


experimental 
\ zero-point 


paired 


class which received no instruction at all 
was also included, together with experi 
The exper 
control 


mental and control groups 


mental class used the film; the 


class used a special news leaflet prepared 


for the experiment and containing the 
same facts as were seen in the film. The 
zero point group was exposed to news- 
papers, photo reporters and magazines 


but received no instruction at all. 


[he teachers were chosen because of 


their interest in current history and vis 


Conducted by Etta Schneider 


ual instruction. The same teacher taught 
both experimental and control classes. 
There were two lessons on each topic, 
one to introduce the new topic and the 
other for review. The film was shown 
twice in each case; the Photo Reporter 
was read and reread. (Films used were 
Varch of Time) 

New-type tests were created. Questions 
in the tests were selected by the teachers 
most worthwhile and _ because 
answers to them could be found in the 
film and in the Photo Reporter. They 
were checked for reliability. A pretest 
was given before each new lesson and a 
follow-up test immediately after the re- 
view lesson. Ten days later a retention 
test was given to each of the three types 
of classes. Ten weeks later, a test of 100 
composed of ten questions 
from each test of each of the ten units, 
was given. This test was also given after 
a year’s interlude to 144 pupils. Results 
showed : 

1. The control group was superior to 
the experimental group in the majority 
of the individual units of the experiment. 

2. The control group was superior to 
the zero-point group in each of the units. 

3. The control group was superior to 
the experimental group in the combined 
units of the experiment. 

4. The control group was greatly su- 
to the zero-point group in the 
combined units of the experiment. 

5. The experimental (film) group was 
greatly superior to the zero-point group 
in each unit of the experiment. 

6. The experimental group was greatly 
superior to the zero-point group in the 
combined units of the experiment. 

The investigator also found the control 
group superior immediately after the fol- 
low-up test by .27 mean point; but the 
experimental group was superior to the 
control group 10 days later; the ex- 
perimental group was superior to the con 
10 weeks after the experi- 
ment; the experimental group was su- 
perior to the control group one year after 
the experiment by 6.46 mean point. 

Conclusions: The sound-film procedure, 
as described in this study, was more ef- 
fective than the traditional textbook- 
study method of the printed news media, 
more of the information gained 
through the film was retained by the pu- 
pils so instructed. 


as the 


questions, 


perior 


trol group 


since 


Consumer Education 


Presentation Techniques: Writing, Ra- 
dio and Motion Pictures—Edgar Dale 
and I. Keith Tyler, leaders. Proceed- 
ings, Second National Conference, In- 
stitute for Consumer Education, Ste- 
phens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
Bulletin No. 2, 1940. p. 148-52 

material on consumer 


Basic educa- 
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tion should be secured from experts. But 
the actual writing or development of ma 
terials should be in the hands of per 
sons who are skilled in the arts of com- 
munication. There is a genuine pos 
sibility of the production of consumer 
education films in 16mm. silent by high 
schools and colleges. Ohio State Uni 
versity and University of Minnesota are 
already at work. Documentary films have 
helped to provide a long-range view for 
consumer education. They can do much to 
get action because of their emotionalizing 
quality. 


School Journey 


The School Journey—FEugenia Burnet 
Knoxville, Tenn. American Annals of 
the Deaf, 85:362-71 September, 1940 


\ child deprived of one of the facul 
ties (of seeing or hearing) needs an 
extra amount of emphasis placed on the 
remaining one. The deaf child needs 
many concrete experiences before he is 
introduced to the abstract. It is more 
difficult to get interest and cocperation 
from a child who is handicapped than 
from a normal child. The schoo! jou 
ney can increase interest by offering a 
natural rather than an artificial environ 
ment in which to learn. 

Some suggested trips for such children 
are: 

To a grocery store, to see the fruit 
and vegetables, ideas for a store in the 
classroom, practice in speech and speech 
reading in buying articles, to appreciate 


care of a store. 


lo the greenhouse, to seiect plants fe 
the schoolroom, to see how the soil is 
prepared and the seeds planted, to see 
how plants are cared for, to get special 
information about the plants selected. 

To the barn, to see how the barn is 
made, to see how the cows are cared for, 
to see the cows milked and the milk pre 
pared for use. 

To the children’s department of the 
city library, to see the arrangement, to 
read something about the unit being 
studied or a story, to get material for 
written language, to check out books, to 
look through the stereoscopes at pictures 
relating to the work being presented. 

To the pet shop, to see how pets are 
cared for in large numbers, to know 
something of the cost of animals, to ap 
preciate the work of keeping such 
shop. 

To a home, for articles of furniture and 
rooms. There could be short walks to 
gain concepts about certain words. 

A check list for evaluating a school 
journey is then given. Sample plan for 
a journey is given in detail. The article 
is sufficiently important to be read first 
hand by those interested in specific guides 
for conducting a school journey with any 
group of children. 


Exploring Your Community—Gladys 
L. Potter, compiler. The Association 
for Childhood Education, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
1940. 35c. 


School-Made Films 


The School-made Film in a Public Re- 
lations Program—William G. Hart 
American School Board 
101 :26, September, 1940 


Journal, 


William 
Vation's 


Our Children Learn to Read 
G. Hart, Dearborn, Mich. 
Schools, July, 1940. p. 27-30 


This is the title of a film made for 
public relations. It shows the methods 
used in teaching reading in the elementary 
schools of Dearborn. The article de 
scribes the steps in the production of the 
film, from the planning and writing ot 
the scenario through the editing and 
screening. The shooting script is printed 


in full. 


Books on Movie Making 


Filming for Amateurs—Paul Burnford, 
(A.R.P.S., Foreword by Paul Rotha 
Pitman Publishing Corp., New York, 


1939. $3.50 


A Guide to Making Better Movies 
\mateur Cinema League, In 1940 
Free to members. Not for sale The 
League, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y 


Here are two books on the same 
topic. But they are as unlike as an onion 
is from a lily, although both come from 
the same family. The publication of the 
\mateur Cinema League is a_ practical 
handbook for its members who are dab 
bling in cinematography as a hobby. It 
describes in clear-cut, straight forward 
fashion the steps and tools for making 
amateur movies in 8mm. and l6mm. sizé 
Simple diagrams and small photographi 
illustrations help in the presentation. The 
purpose of the book is to “give a suff 
ciently full statement of fundamentals, to 
serve new and old filmers alike.” The 
book replaces Vaking Better Movies, alse 


a publication of the Amateur Cinema 
League 

Paul Burnford’s book is a_ sensitive 
treatment of the art and ingenuity that 
are inherent in making films. Its purpose 
is to “point the way to higher qualit 
work . .. thus making it useful to the 
amateur as well as the professional cine 
matographer.” Paul Burnford served his 
apprenticeship with the British documen 
tary film makers, as Rotha describes 1n 
the foreword, and had an opportunity to 
show his creative talents in the produ 
tion of four short films made at very low 


cost. The book is beautifully designed 
and the photographs are an integral part 
~ the content. They describe very 
effectively the “intangible” elements that 
the author wishes to convey. The em 


phasis in this book is on the objects being 
photographed and the best ways of 
achieving desired effects or impressions 
Burnford believes that all film makers, 
amateur and professional alike, should 
have a reason for telling a story in film 
and that he can help them to use. the 
mechanical tools at his disposal to best 
advantage in telling the story or building 
\s a positive guide to 


up the impression. 
eliminating mediocrity from film-making, 
this book is a “must.” 


The Educational Screen 


Source Materials 


Teaching with Motion Pictures: A 
Guide to Sources of Information and 
Materials—Mary E 
ers College Library 


Townes, Teach 
Bureau of Publi 
Columbia 


Revised 


cations, Teachers College, 
University, New York City 
Edition 1940, 29 pp. 35c 
\ carefully organized and informa 
tive listing of materials needed to pro 
mote the effective use of film in schools 
As the Foreword States, “the pul lica- 
tion of new books and pamphlets and 
the discontinuance of many has necessi 
tated a complete revision of the earlier 
guide (1938) ... The revised edition is 
up to date through early 1940.” Books, 
periodicals, yearbooks, organizations, 
courses for teachers, and sources of 
films and equipment are given for the 


held of visual education in general, 


with special emphasis on the educa 
tional — film Research = studies, and 
other materials on the theatrical film, 


manuals and books for teaching photo- 
play appreciation, are also’ provided, 


Finally, three pages are devoted to 
literature on amateur movie making in 
schools An excellent source booklet. 


Films at the New York World’s Fair 
\merican Film Center, Inc., 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C Vationa 
Board of Review Alagazine. September 


1940 p. 9 


The Cente 
to teachers the titles I ! 
at the New York Werld’s Fair that will 
be generally distributed. \ll 


public relations were effectively present 


ed through the film medium, ranging 
from foreign newsreels and travel films. 
\merican government films and_= indus 
trials 


Visual Aids in the Realm of Chemistry 

Visual Aids Service, New Jersey 

State Teachers Montclair 
1940. 11 pp mimeo. 25: 


\ listing of charts, exhibits, films 


( ollege. 


pictures, slides, and publications avail 
able from various sources tor teaching 
Junior High School Science and Senior 
High Shool and College Chemistry [In 
formation is given as to specific material 
obtainable—on abrasives, alcohol, alumi 
num, asbestos, and so on to wood and 


wool 


1000 and One, The Blue Book of Non- 


Theatrical Films — Educational 
Screen Chicago, Ill 16th Annual 
Edition, 1940-41, 132 pp. 75c¢ to not 
subscribers of EpucCATIONAL S , 


This annual stand-by now appears 


with important revisions (or immprove- 


ments). The number of film titles and 
film distributors has grown; the number 
of subject classifications has reached 
155. There is, too, a complete alpha 
betical index to all the films for read) 


reterence Announcement is mad 


the coming publication of the results 
of the National Film Evaluation Pro 
ect, sponsored by EpucaTtionaL Si D 
in a Supplement sold only to owners 


of this 16th edition 
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Animated diagram illustrating the function of the ailerons 


Principles of Flight 


N this film, the elementary prin- 
] ciples of lift and flight are illus- 
trated by the kite, the glider, and 
the airplane. Animations and 
straight photography of laboratory 
apparatus and wind tunnels are 
used to illustrate the effect on 


flight of velocity of air currents, 


Write Eastman Kodak Company, 





Eastman Classroom Films 


Aerodynamomefter 


angle of inclination of the wings, 
and streamlining. The standard 
controls of an airplane are demon- 
strated both in straight photogra- 
phy and by means of animated dia- 
grams—rudder, elevators, ailer- 
ons, stabilizer, and fin. Immediate 


delivery. 1 reel— $24. 


aching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 





Glider in flight 


eee 
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The Educational Screen 


NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


ea rHE COMMITTEE 
In the organization of a Teacher Committee to 


screen and evaluate films, we have been fortunate in 
having the cooperation of the extension class in Audio 
Visual Education which is being conducted in Atlanta 
by Professor H. B. Ritchie, Professor of Education at 
the University of Georgia. The members of this class, 
all of whom are experienced teachers, have volunteered 
to serve as the Teacher Committee. The wide training 
and ability of this Committee is revealed by a survey of 
the training and experience of the members present 
at the last meeting, where it was found that of the 17 
members present, 15 have Master of Arts degrees, one 
a Master of Science degree and one a Bachelor of Arts 
The Committee 
average 16 years’ teaching experience each. 


degree. individual members of the 
Because 
of this excellent training and wide experience, the writer 


feels certain that their opinions may be credited with 


a high degree of accuracy. 


Never a moments difficulty 





ALL HOLMES 
SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS 


in the Wilbur Wright Junior High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
J. R. GOODRICH, Principal, writes 


“*#Never experienced a moment's difficulty with any of the four 
HOLMES PROJECTORS, two in use six years, one for three years 
and a fourth recently purchased. // 


R. C, DEEDER, Visual Education Director, writes 

**The brilliant illumination secured by the use of the super- 
lens permits its use in the classroom without special dark cur- 
tains in many cases. We believe the greatest good can be 
secured from visual aids only when used in the regular class- 
room at the proper time.’ 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 
1813 Orchard St. CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm projectors 
for over 25 years. 


HOLMES AMPLIFIERS 
AND SPEAKERS. 










Conducted by DON WHITE 

In Charge of Audio-Visual Extension Service 
Division of General Extension, 

University System of Georgia, Atlanta 


To THE PRODUCERS 

For the benefit of educational film producers and 
distributors who are responding in an excellent spirit 
of cooperation to our invitation to send new films for 
screening, the Teacher Committee has decided to meet 
for screenings each Friday afternoon, instead of meet 
ing on alternate Fridays as was originally announced. 
Producers who have not vet forwarded prints of their 
new films are again invited to send a print of each new 
production, transportation prepaid, to Don White, 223 
Walton Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 

Since the first few meetings of the Teacher Com 
mittee have shown that it will be inconvenient to screen 
more than five or six reels at one meeting, it is now 
suggested that producers make advance arrangements 
their prints for 


by correspondence before shipping 


screening. Any prints which may be received without 
such advance arrangements will be held until the first 
meeting of the Teacher Committee at which there is 
sufficient time for their screening. All films are returned 
on the day following their screening. 


The following series of three films are especially suited 
for use as helps in teaching and motivating reading in the 
kindergarten and lower primary grades. In each of the 
three films a very simple story is enacted on the screen by 


uuppet characters while a narrator (a man for the first 
] 


film, a woman for the 
and distinctly the simple words of the story which appear, 


second two films) reads very slowly 


appropriately grouped in short phrases, in a title strip at 
the bottom of the picture 
added 


Irom 


Each film is ten minutes in length 


teaching feature of distinct value 
stills in the 

Sevens h 
on synchronized phonograph 


rental may be obtained upon application 


lomm_ sound An 


are the slides, made films, with sound 


disks to accompany them for us¢ 
Prices for sale or 
to the Incorporated 


distributor, Films, 


Baby Rabbit In I Wanted Red Wings—An enactment of a 


Carolina folk tale in which Baby Rabbit wishes for re 
wings like those of a bird. When his wish comes true, mis- 
adventures result which cause him to change his mind 
and plead for riddance of the red wings 

Baby Rabbit In Carrot Pie—Baby Rabbit eats almost all o! 
a carrot pie baked by his mother as a present for M1 
Groundhog’s birthday \s a result, Baby Rabbit gets a 
bad case of stomach ache and has to leave Mr. G a 
hog’s party 

Minor Duck In I Love to Make Music— Thre: ( g 
Do. Re, Mi, together with Minor, the Ugly Duckling, start 
to the animal school for the first time The mistreate 
Minor. who loves music, becomes the hero of the day when 
the teacher has the whole school sing a_ patriot 
Minor has written 
(OM MITTEE OPINION Because most of the Committee men 

bers are not experienced in teaching at the lower primar) 

grade levels, it will offer no evaluation other than its opinion 

that the films should be of value in the kindergarten and 


lower primary grades for the motivation of reading, word 


study, and music 
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Automotive Service (Vocational) 11 minutes. 16mn 
sale price $45.00 Teacher's oulde to he published 


One of the latest releases in the “Your Life Worl 
series, this film uses photography and narration to exp ie A F A ie S 
the requirements and advantages of automotive service as a 


prospective vocational field for bovs. First the development 


of automobiles is sketched trom the earl models. and the 
narrator explains that our increased use of autos in moder 


] 


life has resulted in a greater need for met experience 

the work of repairing and servicing then The film 

how a good automobile mechanic must be familia d 
many different kinds of work. Then various special nce 


shop jobs are shown, with the explanation that many set 


men in time become specialists since general service t1 


ing is a basic requirement for all specialized jobs. It R et) 
explained that a young man’s first job in automotive s« n uy 

may be that of helper or stock room assistant. The va c7e? 

to him of alertness and constant study toward progres 

the job are stressed, and the student who i intereste 


automotive service as a vocation is advised to lay a st 
foundation of school courses in physics, mathematics 
chanical drawing and shop work. The opportunities i1 
agement are sketched, and the film closes with a suggesti 
of the rewards which a young man may gain by qua 
himself for work in the automotive service fiele 
COMMITTEE OPINION \ good film fort OVS’ vocat 
guidance at the junior and senior high levels. Although the 





considerable amount of material included necessitate 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


somewhat rapid tempo, the information given is well-balanc: Da-Lite Challenger Sereen 

and accurate. The film is designed to be shown as one of 

series in high school vocational guidance studies, and _ it The screens you choose now will affect the quality of every pic- 
should prove very effective if so used \ suitable introdu ture shown on them for years to come. To keep the standard of 
tion by the tea he r, a discussion of the points brought projection high and obtain extra years of efficient service specify 
the film, and a visit by the class to a modern garage ma DA-LITE for every screen you buy. Da-Lite Screens are the 
valuable in the utilization of the fils hotograpl nd . : 


Hent result of 31 years of leadership in screen manufacture, They 
sound are excelien 
offer schools a complete selection of surfaces, styles and sizes to 


The Woodworker (Vocational) 11 minut lom1 ound ( meet every projection requirement. 


price $45.00. Teacl tblish« 


Another release o he “You Life Work” series, this 1 
ee ‘ waned ast lte acai s for high school D A -L | T E € H A L L E N G E R 


ler’s euide to he Dl 














boys in the woodworking trades. Opening scenes show cor 
struction work on dwellings as the narrator explains that This popular portable screen for classroom use is the only tripod 
much of this construction consists of rou carpentry. Thi screen that can be adjusted in height merely by releasing a spring 
is contrasted to the more exact work required by interior latch and raising the extension rod. NO separate adjustments 
o : ¢ ] ¢ ° | 7 . las ] no +1] c oe ° . 
finishing and cabinet making In a Mdworking of the case. It is simple to set up and has nothing to get out of 
workers perform the task machi peration a order. The Glass-Beaded fabric is mounted on a spring roller 
: ) k. Sor of the highly skilled jobs such as st ; 
ae mbl, wor! ne of the higni : ich a and when not in use is protected by the sturdy metal case. 
making and ornamental woodworking art wn, 
commentator explains the requirements of ability and « 
perience needed for this t pe ot worket Next the filn : DA-LITE E LE CTROL 
gests opportunities for advancement, explaining that mat 
contractors and mill owners came up from the shop | | 
. For large ass- 
student interested in voodworking as cation is advised & ¢C 
‘ rooms and auditor- 
to devote special attention to school Course in mathen t1 : 
rome ‘ , , ‘ iums this electri- 
science, and mechanical drawing. and t irrange a home r i 
1 1 1 , ' a y operatec 
workshop whe re he can tamillarize imselt vith Voor rt > E . 
. ox screen »rovides 
ing tools and methods ; ‘ 
maximum conveni- 
COMMITTEE QOPprmNIOn \ good film. fe ea yrie enee ot law one 
series in vocational guidance at the juni ind senior The screen, motor 
levels should help to develop an anpreciatior if the r lite ; 
; It at CVCIOp all aj and gear drive are 
ot crattsmanship and accuracy in manual trade nd t housed in a com- x 
the opportunities open to those who consider ente pact case, which 
wookworking trad \s accompanying t ti can be hung on the 
t] » class to woodworkine chor Ceawesa4 , fa mtr 
a cla a ‘Up, a ACh wall or from the 
) ne I! construction it¢ suo9c9ested tT et C1 it} } 
uilding i tructl t uggest vit ceiling or installed <7 —— | 
an fl a er Bist: Chis ei ina 
troduction the tear efore th : in a recess in the 
“USS10O by tk cl I ind pupils 1 
cussion bh ache pils alter t A ceiling. It is one of 
iinckicn 2 Lif 1940) | : many styles in the Da-Lite line. Ask your suppiier about 
gb ome Life \ ; . 
g ol ‘ ; 
1] ; 1 op ee Se : ; Da-Lite Screens or write for instructive 48 page Da-Lite Screen 
minutes mm sound. App ucer for sale : 
data book, sent free, 
rental prices 
\ revised versio! oft the film by the ime. title 
in 1938 The film begins by telling of the many sp. ( 
hummingbirds, of which it pictures one, a Western spect DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
[hen it shows a hummingbird’s nest, located on top of a H 
siempost on a busy Hollywood street. Three or four stages Dept 1IES 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Educational Screen 


In and for the Classroom 


Classroom Museum Promotes 
School-Community Relations 


N A conscious effort to promote a more wide-spread 
] program of Home-School-Community Relations in 

her school, and to indicate to the student teachers 
under her supervision an activity of commendable merit, 
one of the critic teachers in the Laboratory School] ot 
the State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
employed the classroom museum to achieve this ob 
jective during the study of one of the units in ele 
mentary science. In the lesson planning this objective 
was listed as one of the “Teacher's Aims,” however, 
and was purposely not brought to the forefront as an 
outcome to be acquired by the students themselves. 

While the critic, the student teachers, and the chil- 
dren of the Fifth Grade were planning their attack on 
the problem of “The Earth and Its Changes,”’ the query 
was injected as to the possibility of securing from the 
homes a number of materials to illustrate the various 
phases of the subject to be studied. After one boy had 
volunteered the information that “My father has a 





Museum exhibit arranged in classroom. 


sure-enough, real meteorite” ; and another pupil stated, 
“We have some sea shells, and beach sand, and fossils 
from the mines, and rocks from the Black Hills’’; all 
the other members of the class were eager to tell what 
they had at home which might be used to clarify the 
points of the unit. This enthusiasm skillfully directed 
resulted in the expressed desire that a ‘“‘“museum’” be de- 
veloped as the study of the problem progressed. 
Hence, among the committees organized to carry on 
the study of “Earth and Its Changes,” the “Museum 
Committee” held a prominent place. It (under the 
supervision of one of the student teachers ) decided that : 
1. It would receive items from members of the class 
only after the contributor had studied his material and 
written out an explanatory description of the article. 


Conducted by WILBER EMMERT 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


(Talk it over with the parents, read about it. ) 

2. If brought from home, the parent’s consent to 
use it be submitted with the article. 

3. An identifying mark be placed on the item, and a 
record submitted to the museum committee to facilitate 
the return of the items at the completion of the study 
of the unit. 

4. The Art Supervisor be consulted on the problems 
of labels, arrangement of items, and “murals.” 

5. The exhibit be a real museum, and not a hodge 
podge of junk with useless duplications. 

6. The museum be a “work shop” during the study 
of the problem, and that if items were removed for in- 
dividual study that they be returned promptly and 
replaced properly. 

7. Field trips be taken for the purpose of studying 
certain things as they exist today, and to secure other 
items for the museum. 

8. At the conclusion of the study that an open house 
period be observed at which time a program would be 
presented to parents, class mates, and other rooms of 
the school, 

9. That the parents be consulted about many of the 
items being studied, and urged to assist in securing ad 
ditional museum pieces. 

The critic teacher, ever mindful of her “special ob 
jective,” gave considerable encouragement to the mu- 
seum committee in its activities, sent short, personal 
messages to the parents who were helping in this en 
terprise, used the school paper and the local newspaper 
to inform the parents and the community of some of the 
work being done, and employed the camera to make a 
permanent record of this museum undertaking as a 
school-community relations medium. The “open house” 
hour at the conclusion of the study was most gratifying 
because the mothers of most of the children attended 
the affair and exhibited a keen interest in the work 
of the school, and the attractively arranged museum in 
the classroom. 

The accompanying picture illustrates only one section 
of the classroom museum set-up. From it, however 
one can see the arrangement of the tables in front of 
the blackboard; evidences of an understanding of mu 
seum procedures of arrangement, display, labeling, etc. ; 
a working relationship between the science teacher and 
the art supervisor; and some creative endeavors from 
a background of readings and reference work. 

Other pictures were taken of the different sections 
of the whole display, as well as pictures of the “social 
hour” at the open house period. 

The concluding activity of this enterprise consisted 
of the construction of booklets by each member of the 
class with a “chapter” given over to each of the major 
sections of the study of “The Earth and Its Changes.” 
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35 mam. General Science, 11 rolls, $20.00 
FILM Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12.00 
SLIDES Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14.00 
— 4 Fundamentals otBiology, 6 rolls, $13.50 


Order on approval! or send for tree folder and sample. 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern, New York 











These chapters were illustrated with newspaper cli 


pings and line sketches made by the pupils. The cor 
cluding chapter, or appendix consisted of an account 
the museum, its construction, use, values; and 
trated with prints of the various photographs to chow 


the work done. These booklets were tal | home by 
pupils, with instructions to show them to their parent 


Thus an additional Home-School-Community Kel 
tions medium was used to further the “special ob 
jective” of the critic teacher \\ | 


Electrical Transcriptions 
As an Aid to Learning 


THEODORE N. ROGERS 


~ Hick 
Lincoin mign 


VTHERED around a loud speaker at John Bur 
roughs Jumor High School, a group of young 
people waited anxiously to hear their own voices \1 
electrical transcription had just been made in Mrs 


May Uphoff’s classroom of a class discussion, criticiz 


ing and commenting on a current photoplay Not so 


important were their remarks, or the topic of cor 
sideration, as the distinctness of their diction, and the 


freedom of their speech These were thie tools that they 


were developing for use, and hence these were put in 


form for the mechanical recording just as they would 
dress up to “have a picture taken.” 
“Let's make that one over. . My voice was terrible 


sound like tl 


and James stuttered Do we really 
when we talk ?”’ 

Such questions always follow a recording and brit 
to the attention of the producers those points of thei 
personality by means of which they represent then 
selves to others, and which are not, of course, sho 
by merely looking into their own mirror. Speech  ré 
cordings of students’ voices can be the means to 
complish material improvement in distinctness 
speech, in better diction, and more worthwhile cor 
versation. 

At the suggestion of the Visual Education Depart 
ment and with the approval of the Secondary Curricu 
lum Section, transcriptions have been made by the 
writer at the John Burroughs Junior High School of 
panel discussions by the 9th grade students on sucl 
current motion pictures as “Gunga Din” and “Pyg 
malion.”’ The response of students has been spontaneous 
and the value to them of hearing their own voices and 
making criticism of self, is readily apparent 

Electrical transcriptions have found valuable appli 
cation in the school curriculum as mirrors by means of 
which students may criticize their own efforts in indi 
vidual musical programs, orchestration, or group sing 
ing, as well as speaking. At the Abraham Lincoln 
High School, electrical transcriptions have been mad 
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MARSEILLAISE 


16 mm. SOUND FILM 


8 Reels Rental $20.00 
(Ready for immediate booking!) 


A stirring film by Jean Renoir 
(creator of GRAND ILLUSION). 
This French dialogue film with 
inglish subtitles is an epic of the 
French Revolution portraying the 
fight of the people of France 
against the forces of tyranny and 


on in 1789 It is a fine film as background for a 

understanding of France’s present plight. Should 

by students as an aid in history, current events, 
French language classes. 


ALSO LIFE OF VERDI, HEART OF PARIS, THE PURITAN, 
ADVENTURES OF CHICO, THE WAVE, and other outstand- 
ing Foreign Language Features. 


AND 


Our Constitution, Our Monroe Doctrine, The Louisiana 
Purchase, Bill of Rights. In the American Historical 
Series, 2 reels each. Rental $4. each 














FOR CATALOGS AND BOOKINGS WRITE: 


GARRISON FILMS ew vor cir 








The 
SECOND 
PROGRAM 


in the series of 


MUSIC of the MASTERS 


Hollywood-produced in I6mm. Sound 
with 


World-Famed Musicians 
© PROGRAM No. 2 e 
VRONSKY and BABIN 


Piano duo 


Waltz in A Flat by Brahms 
Valse by Arensky 
Flight of the Bumble Bee by Rimsky-Korsakoff 


EMANUEL FEUERMANN 


‘cellist 


Rondo, Opus 94 by Anton Dvorak 
Spinning Song by David Popper 


IGOR GORIN 
Baritone 


Largo Al Factotum Aria from The Barber of 
Seville by G. Rossini 














@ PROGRAM No. 1 @ 


Features Jose Iturbi, pianist— 
Mildred Dilling, harpist— 
Coolidge String Quartette 























Rental: $17.50 per program 











($105 for series of seven) 


Send for complete information and catalog of 
2000 Entertainment and Educational Subjects. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
35 West 45th St., Dept. E-11, New York, N. Y. 
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A Dramatized Nature Study 


“KILLERS of the SEA” 


A thrillingly intimate and authentic 
spectacle of marine monsters pur- 
sued, fought and subdued in their 
native element by a daring swimmer. 
5 Reels—1! 6mm. Sound Film 
Many other instructively enter- 
taining subjects now available— 
catalogue will be sent on request. 


POST PICTURES CORP. 
723 7th Avenue New York 











e She City . 


* Outlined by Pare Lorentz 
* Written by Lewis Mumford 
Seen by 5,000,000 people at the New York World's Fair 
—A ‘'must'’ film for every school in the United States 
interested in training good citizens. 
Write for RENTAL & SALE Prices 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU 


59 East Van Buren Street Chicago, Illinois 





Essential New Handbook! 


DDB BBB BPP PPB PPP PPP 


SELECTED FILMS 
for 


American History and Problems 


PBB BBP PPP PP PP 


BY WILLIAM H. HARTLEY, eEp.p 


An invaluable aid for teachers of American his- 
tory, civics, geography (U.S.), economics, fusion 
courses, and problems of democracy. Part I 
suggests ways of obtaining, evaluating, and using 
educational films. Part II is a fully annotated 
catalog of the most useful films (over 400) for 
illustrating various aspects of American civil- 
ization. 

For each film the teacher will find the follow- 
ing information: complete title, length, whether 
sound or silent, production date, producer, sale 
and rental price, and grade level. Especially 
valuable is the synopsis which tells exactly what 
material is covered by the film and in what man 
ner. The film is rated “excellent,” “good,” or 
“fair,” and suggestions are given for the most 
effective use of the film. 275 pp. Cloth $2.25. 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 
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7 " ” a = 
Make Your Own Ground Glass Slides 
easily and quickly, by using GLASSIVE, an abrasive which makes 
ground glass slides from plain cover glass for only a fractior 
a cent each! 50c package. 
For Non-Photographic Slides 
use CELLOSLIDE Has many uses—for enlarging illustrat 
materials, for making song slides, announcements, cheers, et 
Eliminates necessity of writing on glass. 500 sheets for $1.00. 
’ a “~ 7 ’ 
TEACHING AIDS SERVICE 
JAMAICA PLAIN MASSACHUSETTS 








of commencement exercises, musical programs by the 
school orchestra, band, instrumental and vocal solos, 
and also of public addresses and entertaining programs, 
specifically intended for re-delivery in the school audi 
torium. These also have been made available to the 
students as a teaching aid, whereby they may _ best 
recognize and correct their errors and improve their 
delivery. Transcriptions, thus used, are a potent factor 
in education. 

Another essential application of electrical transcrip 
tion in the school curriculum, is the transcribing of 
vital radio programs which come at hours impossible 
for student attention, and which, when recorded, may 
be re-played at numerous times and occasions to suit 
the needs of the classroom as related material in a 
course of study. Only by this means may some very 
valuable contribution of radio be made available to any 
student body, at the proper time and occasion 

Following the lead of manufacturers, progressive edu 
cators should study better means and methods to facil 
itate the learnings and accentuate the skills in use of the 
tools and equipment which the student is going to need 
in normal living. All of this means better ways and 
means to obtain the fundamentals of education, the 
foundation of which always will be reading, writing, 
arithmetic, skill in conversation, and insight into ethics 
and logic. Electrical transcriptions find a worthwhile 
place in this concept of progressive education 


The Motion Picture—A Teaching 
Assistant for Physical Education 


(Concluded from page 376) 


interest of students.*. The work of T. K. Cureton, Jr., 
and associates at Springfield College is notable in that 
it included a detailed analysis of diving skills by means 
of motion picture technique. These are only samples 
in a wide field of interesting and profitable research 
for the advanced student. 

Physical education, therefore, at the present time 
presents a promising field for wider use of the motion 
picture as a teaching instrument. The realization of 
this possibility has been unbelievably slow in appearance 
when we consider the rapid growth of this medium as a 
supplement in other departments of education. Perhaps 
the best way to promote the use of the motion picture 
in this field is to point out and demonstrate its ad- 
vantages to the teacher in training. A real challenge is 
presented to the young teacher who realizes the poten- 
tialities of this visual aid in physical education and is 
willing to try out its limitless possibilities. 


* Ruffa, E. J., “An Experimental Study of Motion Pictures as 
Used in the Teaching of Certain Athletic Skills.”’ Unpublished 
M. A. Thesis, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1935 
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New Films of the Month 


(Concluded from page 387) 
in the development of its family of baby hummingbirds art 
next shown. Excellent ultra-slow-motion shots made by the 
Edgerton high-speed camera show adult hummingbirds i 
flight. A great many scenes of the mother bird feeding th 
young ones are included. And when her first brood become 
capable of independent flight, the mother bird moves across 
the street to begin the process all over again 

CoMMITTEE OprINiIoN—A good film for use in nature stud 
and science classes The closeup photography of the ti 
birds in flight and in the nest is excellent. To follow the 
showing of this film, a study of local species of humming 
birds, with a possible field trip, may prove helpful. Phot 
raphy and sound are good 


Dentistry A Career (McCrum) 22 minutes, 16mm_ sound 
sale price $60.00. 
A picturization of the training required for a career it 
dentistry. As the film opens a typical dentist, Dr. Jones 


shown in his office. He relates some of the facts about 
dentistry, explaining that it is a business as well as a pro 
fession. The film then shows Bill Wilson, a high school 
graduate facing the problem of occupational choice He 
chooses dentistry, and as the first phase of his dental trainir 


plans to take two years of academic studies in a recognized 
college. Completing this training, he enters the dental 
lege. The film now shows in detail the various subject 
studied in the first two years there, explaining that practi 
experience is gained by work in the college clinic during tl 
student’s junior and senior years. A considerable portion of 
the film is devoted to an explanation of the many subjects 


studied and the many different types of laboratory and 
ical work which must be mastered Then the film 
the seniors receiving their diplomas \fter a State Boat 
examination, the new dentists enter private practice \ 
film concludes, the narrator visits Bill Wilson, who we he 
has now been in practice for four vears. Bill expresses 
satisfaction with his chosen careet 

COMMITTEE OPINION \ fairly good film for use in hi 
school vocational guidance studies The title would appear 
not to indicate with complete accura¢ thie mtent of the 
film, which is devoted in the main to a detailed explanatioz 
of a dentist’s training. If this point is explained in advance 
and if mention is made to the class of the drawbacks to the 
dental profession whicl ire not mentioned = jy the 
it should prove ot valu Photography. und and organiz 


tion are adequate 


On the Road to Acapulco (Spot Filn 22 minute l6mn 
sound, in Kodachrome. Sale price, $165.00 
\ full-color travelogue of the towns along the road 
Mexico City to Acapulco, on the Pacific Coast of Me 
In excellent color the film shows shrines, outdoor mat 
churches and chapels, gardens, silver and gold mines, at 


finally the rugged cliffs looking out over the blue Pacif 


Intimate glimpses of native life are provided in many scene 
including views of native market place and communit 
washing-places. The film concludes with scenes of a nati 
diver who plunges hundreds of feet from the cliffs into the 
ocean below 

COMMITTEE OPINION \ fairly good film for social studi 
at the junior high level and above. The film makes no 
tense of being anvthing other than a travelogue. but 
excellent use of color adds to its valu For educational 
purposes, the organization of the film could be improved, as 
could the accompanying narrative. Photograpl color re 


dition, and sound are excellent 


Producers named above: 


Films, Incorporated, 330 West 42nd Street, New York | 

Haselton. Guy D. Haselton Travelettes. 7936 Santa Mor 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif 

McCrum. Dr. Thomas B. McCrum, 4144 Charlotte Street 
Kansas City, Mo 

Spot Films, Inc., 339 East 48th Street. New York Cit 

Vocational. Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., Old Colo 
Bldg.. Des Moines, Iowa 
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Whether you seek 
EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 


you will find that 
the VISUAL way is the BEST way! 


| NCREASE your knowledge of world affairs 
and home affairs; enjoy the thrills of your favorite 
sport in season and out of season; "See America” 
and travel to the four corners of the world; ... or 
see Hollywood's greatest stars in their greatest 
pictures, just as they are shown on the screens of 
America's theatres! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical, and comedy successes of the year, pro- 
nounced by the leading motion picture critics as 


**Pictures You Must Not Miss!’’ 


“When the Daltons Rode” “Sandy Is a Lady” 
A rip-roaring picture of Amer- The most publicised lady of 
ica's most sensational bandit- the screen, ‘'Baby'' Sandy, in 
family, starring Kay Francis an hilarious comedy. 


and Randolph Scott. 

: é “if | Had My Way” 
“A Little Bit of Heaven” Bing Crosby joins voices with 
Gloria Jean sings her way Sloria Jean in the year's most 
through a_ glorious, human tuneful picture. 
story of Just folks." 


: Deanna Durbin 
“The Boys from Syracuse” First Lady of the Screen, in 
A Broadway hit that sold out her three latest and Greatest 
at $5.50 a seat, now faster and pictures, ‘'First Love", ‘‘It's 
funnier with Allan Jones, Mar- a Date'’ and the magnificent 


tha Raye and Joe Penner. "Spring Parade’. 








Write Immediately to 


Universal's Non-Theatrical Department for full information 
about these full length feature attractions as well as the most 
complete catalog of short-subject comedies, musicals, travel- 
ogues and animated cartoons ever assembled! 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE No. 17 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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The Educational Screen 


SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


CHOOL-MADE films are being produced by [ng- 

lish and social studies classes. Teachers of English 
are discovering that the writing of a scenario for a 
school production is an activity that evokes a great 
deal of student interest. A student's original story 1s 
sometimes used as the basis for a film, or a literary 
classic may be the scenario’s source. 

Social studies classes are dramatizing portions of his 
tory and are recording special units developed by them. 
In some of the social studies films, students have re 
ceived valuable experience in research while developing 
a scenario. 

Arkansas 

The culmination of a sixth grade unit on the Carri 
bean Sea Region of the Gulf of Mexico is The Spanish 
Main, a 400-foot, 35 mm film produced in the Little 
Rock Public Schools. Victor L. Webb, supervisor of 
arithmetic and social studies, reports that it was made 
about thirteen years ago. 

California 


Our World, the product of the John Fremont High 
School, Los Angeles, not only furnishes comedy but 





(Courtesy William Couch) 


“Shooting” a scene for a school production 


also teaches students a lesson. (2000 feet). On the 
advisory staff were: Mrs. Mary Anderson, scenario ; 
Mrs. Mabel Mattison, film adaptation ; and Mr. Clifford 
Elger, art. The mythical Fremont High in the film is 
changed into one of good behavior, honor and pride; 
from one that had a dirty campus, a bad reputation, and 
a student body that didn’t care. 

Three films reported by Dr. Helen Miller Bail of 
the Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, are based 
on social studies activities. We: Discover China shows 
a ninth grade class visiting places of interest in China 
town (400 feet). Our Cycling Trip Through France 
(400) presents a faked bicycle trip with local scenery 


Conducted by HARDY R. FINCH 

Head of English 

High School, Greenwich, Conn. 

Member Committee on Standards for Motion Pictures 
Newspapers of the National Council of Teachers of Englisl 

and school costuming. Pan Pacific Exchange (400) 
tells the story of a unit on oriental life. 

When the Cat is Away (130 feet), written, directed. 
and produced by the children of the Lowell Jumior High 
School, Long Beach, under the direction of Dr. Helen 
Rees Clifford, shows what happens 1n a classroom when 
the teacher is away. Clever reverse action shots add 
humor to its plot. 

The English Class of Sacramento High School pos- 
sesses an 850-foot film based on an original scenario 
Track Dust has introductory titles in technicolor. Its 
story deals with two rivals on the track team. Both want 
to run in the school’s largest track meet. Miss Edith 


Lawson was the teacher sponsor of the film. 


Connecticut 

A romantic comedy is Trouble Or Nothing, a Green 
wich High School production, which uses the school 
as locale for some of its action. Its plot centers about 
two high school students and their rivalry over a new 
girl student. Miss Eleanor D. Child, Greenwich audio 


visual director, was production manager. (500 feet ) 


Indiana 

Three students of Central High School, Evansville, 
and their parents foil a villain who has designs on Little 
Nell in a thrilling melodrama, Curses! Foiled Again, 
developed by the high school’s photoplay production 
group in its leisure time. The last sequence (100 feet) 
is in color. The entire film is 800 feet long. Mrs 
Maryland Blackburn was its sponsor. 


Kentucky 

The University Elementary School at the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, has made a film entitled Gold! 
Gold! Gold !, the story of the early pioneers who crossed 
the frontier into California. The film was an outgrowth 
of a fifth grade social studies project at the school. 
Miss Lillian McNulty was the director of the produc- 


tion. (375 feet) 


Minnesota 

A 16mm sound film, /s There Room For Us, has 
been completed by Mr. Milton Hahn’s Vocational Orien- 
tation class at the University of Minnesota. In the plot 
Ruth Hart, college student, receives help in choosing, 
training for, getting, and holding the right job. With 
the help of her instructors she explores the possible 
fields of endeavor, finds that her own function lies in 
clerical and sales work. She studies insurance selling, 
looks for and finds a job, (two reels—rental, $3) 
New Jersey 

A story showing how improvement in manners helps 
one to win social approval is found in Or What Is 
a Library For?, a 250 foot film produced by the Motion 
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Free! 


2 reel, 16mm. Sound Film 


“EASTIN FILM PRESENTS” 


A “get acquainted”? movie showing 
a day’s work in one of America’s 
largest 16mm. film libraries. May 
we lend you a print. Give several 
date choices if possible. 


Write for our 240 page catalog! 
Dept. ES-3 


aa FASTIN FILM a 











Picture Club of Highland Park High School (A 


Wilma Johnson, sponsor ). 


New York 

A classroom at New York University was the setting 
for a humorous film, Applesauce, Professor (400 feet ) 
Robert Gessner, instructor in English, advised the stu 
dents in the planning of the production, while Charl 
Carbonora was in charge of the technical aspects. 


\ gay nineties thriller is Ferled Again, an & 
production of the Cinema Club of Samuel J. Tildet 
High School, Brooklvn. Miss Ruth Byrne was. the 


director. (200 feet ) 


Ohio 

The Pertect Tribut lo Lincoln was the subject ot 
a 100-foot 8mm film completed by the eighth grade 
social science class at Dover High School. Costumes 
and backgrounds were two of the items involving cot 
siderable student research, C. K. Miller, Supervisor of 
Visual Education, reports. The film was made in the 
h school when Mr. Ralph 


1g 


Oak Grove division of the 1 


Beechy was principal. 


Pennsylvania 

A dramatization of The Merchant of Venice (1000 
feet) has been made by students of Blakely High School 
Pecksville, under the guidance of James H. Melhuisl 
The students have also developed their screen version of 


As You Like It. 


Tennessee 
Sound was dubbed in after The Pat True Lov 
was filmed by a member of the Central High School 


Photoplay Club in Memphis. The 400-foot, 8mm mel 


drama was supervised by Corrine ]. Gladding 


a 6 


West Virginia 

Three original story films have been completed b 
Monongah High School: Public Enemy No. 13 (300 
in which a radical speaker is chased by studet 


Its ane 
hanged ; First Down (600 feet), a football drama of the 
Frank Merriwell type; and The Phantom Mine) 
mystery of the coal mines. Harold D. Fleming was p1 
duction advisor. 


(Note: 4 11] filins list d are stl ni Ol ] I ( and ra 
l6mm stock unless otherwise specified.) 


(Concluded on page 401 
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The first practical, tested method ever devised to help. # 
School Administrators accurately determine the basic 
Audio-Visual requirements for their schools —a method 
that eliminates confusion, promotes the most economical 
purchases, and shows the way to the widest multiple use 

of the equipment within the various school departments. 

Not only has this plan been thorough i@d for over 

two years—it is also the outgrowth. Pine years’ 
national experience of our more than two hundred School 
Consultants. ¢ Se 





HOW DOES IT WORK? 


You merely request that the Visual Edu-Graph Service 
be charted for your schools. A specially trained Schooht 
Consultant in a few minutes will work out the plan ¢ 
your own individual requirements and budgets, and 
with you the charts for youpown references 
cussions with other School Administrators and 
members, — 








WHAT DOES IT COST? 


The Victor Visual Edu-Graph Service is complimentary. 
There is no obligation whatsoever. This service is the 
result of requests from Department Heads, Principals and 
School Boards: to give them a yardstick to determine 
their present and future Audio-Visual Aid Requirements. 


if you are contemplating early pur- 
chases of Audio-Visual Aid Equip- 
ment, your request for the Visual 
Edu-Graph Service will receive pre- 
cedence — Write today. 


Dept.D1, Davenport, lowa 


Distributors Throughout the W orld 
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- - New Releases ... 


OUR FLAG 
1 reel 16 mm. Sound Film Rental $2.60 


An inspiring documentary film dealing with our 
national emblem. Traces the history and evolution 
of the Flag to the present time by portraying the 
various incidents in our history which served to 
make changes in the number of stars and stripes 
necessary. 


2 reels 16 mm. Sound Film Rental $4.00 
The film deals with the background in Europe and 
South America which made it necessary for Presi- 
dent Monroe to issue his famous doctrine, in 1823. 
The characters appearing in the picture include John 
Quincey Adams, Henry Clay, John Calhoun and 
others in addition to James Monroe. Direct dialogue 
Write for complete catalogs of educational and recreational film. 


AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 


661 Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 





























MAKE YOUR OWN 
Rapi0- -MAT 


TALK from your screen TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


WITH your quickly For Screen Projection 


TYPEWRITTEN = 
MESSAGES USE RADIO MATS 


50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. Be Write for Free Sample 


Accept no substitute. RADIO-MAT SLIDE co... Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V, New York City 


ot 
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, , “PUSS IN BOOTS” 
Childrens’ “snow WHITE” 

Films “ALICE IN WONDERLAND* 
“ROBINSON CRUSOE” 


Send for Free Catalogues 
16 mm Sound-Silent, 35 mm Sound-Silent 


FILM CLASSIC EXCHANGE, 505 Pearl Street. Buffalo, N. Y. 








FILMS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


“Make a Wish” sobby Breen sings his way into your 
heart 
“Forbidden Music” Eixeellent comedy with Jimmy 


Durante. Operetta laid in mythical kingdom. 
and 106 l6émm. sound features and ALI short subjects 
renting for only $1.00 per reel 
Write for Free Catalogue TODAY 


THE MANSE FILM LIBRARY —s22,,Pate iis 























SLIDE BINDER < 


BINDS FILM 
IN SECONDS 


For your Kodachrome and _ black 
and white transparencies use the 
time saving S.V.E. Slide Binder 
specially designed for double frame 
35 mm. film. Just place film be- 
tween glass, moisten, and seal—the 
frame automatically centers the 
picture. The binder is lower in 


® FASTER price and is practically unbreakable 
® SAFER —the one-piece fiber cushion frame 
® LIGHTER does not fray and is shock absorb- 
® DUSTPROOF ent. The tight gummed seal be- 
® NO BUCKLING tween cover and glass ensures 
® COOLER dustproof assembly. Send for the 
® QUIET S.V.E. Slide Binder folder today. 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 
100 EAST OHIO ST. Dept. ES CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











The Educational Screen 


Neuss and 


Visual Education Meetings 





On October 4 and 5a Visual Instruction Conference 


was conducted at the State University of lowa, lowa 


| 
City, with Bruce FE. Mahan, Director Extension Divi 
sion, and L. W. Cochran, Supervisor Department of 
Visual Instruction, presiding. Mr. J. E. Hansen, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, spoke on “Visual Aids as Cur 
ricular Materials” at the first session (Friday evening) 
Other out-of-state speakers were Lewis V. Peterson, 
Visual Aids Service, University of Illinois, and Dolph 
Lain, who described the administration of the visual 


program at the Moline, Illinois, Senior High School. 


¢ ¢ ¢@ 


Visual Education received attention at manv state 


education association conventions the past weeks. Two 


rht regional meetings of the Michigan Eduea 


of the eig 
tion .\ssociation—Region Four at Grand Rapids, and 
Region Eight at Kalamazoo—had section programs de 


voted to visual education. 


The Visual Section of the Indiana State Teachers 
\ssociation held its regular meeting Thursday after 
noon, October 24th, in School No. 5, 612 West Wash 
ington Street, Indianapolis. Mr. Ray B. Linville, Presi 
dent of the Section, presided. Mr. L. C. Larson of 
Indiana University addressed the group on “The Place 
ot Patriotic Films in the School Curriculum,” illus 
trated by the showing of the film “Bill of Rights,” 


technicolor patriotic short, 


The 1940 State Convention of the Minnesota Educa 
tion .\ssociation at St. Paul, October 24-26, included 
a Visual Education section, with Roland M. Torgerson, 
St. Cloud Teachers College, president. The program 
consisted of six &8-minute talks on techniques, adminis 


tration, and progress of visual aids in Minnesota 


At the Central Missouri Teachers Association meet 
ing at Warrensburg, October 10-11, an audio-visual 
group met to discuss problems in Audio-Visual Edu 
cation, with Dr. Byron L. Westfall presiding 

The Western Pennsylvania Education Association, 
which met in Pittsburgh on October 10 to 12, for the 
first time devoted a section to audio-visual education. 
At the opening dinner session presided over by J. A. 
Hollinger, a discussion on “Photography in Education” 
was led by George E. Hamilton, followed by an ad 
dress by Leonard Power, Federal Radio [Education 
Committee, on “Radio in Education.” Talks by John 
MacHarg, on “The Use of 2” x 2” Slides, and G. D 
Whitney, Pittsburgh, on “Production of School-made 
Motion Pictures,” were given at the Friday afternoon 
meeting. 

The West Virginia Education Association, conven- 
ing in Huntington November 6-8, held departmental 
programs, including one on visual education, Godfrey 
Elliott, Oakvale Schools, described the County visual 
service, followed by an open forum on visual instruction 
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Notes 


Training for the Hard of Hearing 


With modern science and invention procuring bettet 


possibilities for combating deafness and social isolation 


of the deafened, the necessity of greater effort for the 


effective and practical application of this knowledg 


in a scientific institution becomes more urgent lt 
order to achieve better rehabilitation for greater num 
bers of the deafened, it is necessary to train teachers 


social workers, parents, technicians and medical 


sistants for that work. To fulfill this need the Uni 
versity of Southern California has started this fall 
the department of psychology, a course and clinic on thi 


1 


“Problems of Education and Social Adjustment of the 


Hard of Hearing and Deaf. The course will treat wi 
auditory defects as a factor in mental and social n 


adjustment of children and adults; the development 


residual hearing ; methods of adjustments to a heari 
loss; vocational guidance ; visual and mechanical aid 
lip reading to be taught with motion pictures lt 


conducted by Dr. B. V. Morkovin and a statt of « 


pert S. 


Film Membership Plans at Boston University 


Boston Universit School of Education, announces 


) 


several types of service in its Bulletin for August 28 


to meet the needs of ditferent schools in the territo1 


served by its Division of Teaching Aids. For 
of $100, all of the teachers of a school or school systei 
have the use of all the motion pictures (except 
Human Relations Series), lantern slides, and edu 
tional recordings listed in the catalog for one da 
use. A $50 membership fee will permit a school to 1 
all of the silent motion pictures and lantern slides 
on a one day's basis 

The films available from the Division of Teacl 
Aids are classified into fifteen “School Subject Librari 
of Selected Motion Pictures: Art, Biology, Chemist1 
General Science, Guidance and Occupations, Physi 


Social Science, etc. 

\iso announced are seven Visual Education Course 
during the school year 1940-41, all but two of whi 
are conducted by Mr. Abraham Krasket 


the | YIN Si 1) 


Buffalo Museum Gets Slides from State Department 


A collection of nearly seven thousand slides has beet 


deposited with the Division of Visual Education of the 


Buffalo Museum of Science by the Bureau of Radi 
and Visual Aids of the State Educatio1 


Albany, New York. 


Department 


This slide library is arranged 


sets, comprising views of most of the countries in the 


world. Individual slides have been carefully selecte: 
to correlate with the course of study in geography n 
grades 2 to 6. A large number of slides on the life 
George Washington and 
mceluded, as well as sets in general biology 


(Concluded on page 39 


\braham Lincoln are also 
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How do Erp 
Classroom Films 
provide economical 





instruction ? 


...in schools and colleges in all 48 





states and 25 foreign countries 


= 


NC TO THE CLASSROOM ¥ 





QUESTION: 
{NSWER: 


Just what is meant by economical instruction? 
Providing basic learning experiences with max- 
imum effectiveness at the lowest cost per pupil. 
QUESTION: 
{VSWER: 


What are basic learning experiences? 

Core elements of courses of study necessary for 
an understanding, and appreciation of problems 
in modern life. 

QUESTION: 
iNSWER: 


What does maximum effectiveness mean? 

The stimulation of the learner so that he ac- 
quires more knowledge in less time and re- 
members it longer. 

QUESTION: 
{NSWER: 


How is such stimulation possible ? 

By reinforcing senses of seeing and hearing, 
through which most learning occurs. 
QUESTION: 
1NSWER: 


How does the sound motion picture do this? 
By presenting types of learning experiences oth- 
erwise impossible because of restrictions of time, 
distance, seasons, visibility, audibility, physical 
requirements, reading ability, verbalism, and 
power to visualize the abstract. 


QUESTION: On what are such conclusions based? 


{NSWER: Scores of experiments, testimony of thousands 
of teachers, and more than 11 years of produc- 
tion and utilization experience. 

QUESTION: 
1NSWER: 


How many such films are available? 

More than 140. Social studies — 40; Human 
Biology—12; Plant Life—9; Animal Life—26; 
Astronomy—4; Geology—9; Physics—10; Chem- 
istry—6; Art—6; Music—5; Athletics—4; Child 
Psychology—12. 

QUESTION: 
ANSWER: 


Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 


For what grade levels? 
From kindergarten through college and adult. 





Ka Seas ? 
i . . . _ | 
i ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. ES 11-40 | 
! 35-11 Thirty-fifth Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
i Gentlemen: Please send me descriptive material on your films including | 
the Integration Chart which shows graphically the extent to which each film i 
l correlates with different courses. i 
i ! 
Vame —— ; 
1 J 
' Position — 
: {ddress — rl 
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Curient “Film 


@ Wacter O. Gutioun, Inc., 35 West 
45th Street, New York City, announce 
the release of their latest vocational train- 
ing pictures. 

Elements of Photography — 2 reels, 
16 mm. silent — is strictly an instruc- 
tional film, which shows in detail all 
the steps involved in taking, developing 
and printing a good picture. The pro- 
eedure used in the film is based upon 
the training methods of the Signal 
Corps of the Army. 

With the widespread interest in oc- 
cupational training for national defense, 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., stresses the 
importance of their series of vocational 
motion pictures on Aviation Mechanics. 
The first two films in this series are 
ready for release and have been made 
with the cooperation of the Roosevelt 
Aviation School, L. IL, an accredited 
CAA training school. 

The Making of an Airplane Part— 
2 reels, 16 mm. silent—taken in an air- 
plane plant, traces the making of an 
airplane part from the design as first 
drawn until its installation in the plane, 
with special emphasis on the tools and 
machinery used. 

Aircraft Welding—2 reels, 16 mm. 
silent—portrays the use of oxygen acet- 
ylene welding in airplane manufactur- 
ing, describing technique, tools and the 
manner in which student mechanics 
learn how to perform this skillful work. 


@ Bert « Howe, 1801 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago, have acquired a number 
of new 16mm films for exclusive release : 

Mexican Album—! reel, silent—an 
all-color journey through Mexico, in- 
cluding highway, markets, cities, 
churches, people, bull-fight, photograph- 
ed by Helen Ewing. 

Gateway North — 1 reel, silent — 
edited from lecturer Karl Robinson's 
color film of the northward extension 
of the All-American Highway through 
British Columbia, over the historic 
Caribou trail, showing Indian life, in- 
dustry, flowers, reasons for peace. 

Gray’s Elegy—18 min. sound—Stoke 
Poges and other scenes associated with 
the poet’s life, then recitation of 
“Elegy” against background of English 
farm labor. 

Land of Lyonnesse—1 reel, sound— 
Arthurian legend land, with appropriate 
selections from Tennyson. 

Wordsworth and the Lakes—1 reel, 
sound—favorite haunts of the poet 
laureate, charming English lake coun- 
try, and recitations from his works. 

Feudal Anticosti—1l reel, sound and 
silent—the island in the St. Lawrence, 
ruled as land-lord’s private brief; salmon 
fishing scenes. 

Sun and Moon; Planets, Asteroids, 
Comets—1 reel each, sound and silent— 
Lecture-films by Ruroy Sibley, using 
astronomical photography instead of 
drawings. 

@ Post Pictures Corporation, 723 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, is dis- 
tributing a Study Guide with the 16mm 


[, 


EWS 


sound film Killers of the Sea, a story ot 
the courage of Captain Wallace Caswell, 
whose purpose it was to help rid the 
Gulf of Mexico of the killer fish which 
prey upon game fish and destroy the fish- 
ermen’s nets. Commentary is by Lowell 
Thomas. 

The Guide, prepared by Agnes Saund 
ers, formerly of the Education Depart 
ment, American Museum of Natural 
History, suggests topics for discussion, 
questions, and word study. Importance of 
protecting game fish, how sharks differ 
from true fish, new and old methods of 
whaling, are a few subjects for discussion 

@ Nvu-Art Fics, INc., 145 West 45th 
Street, New York City, offers a novel 
new picture, entitled: 

The Terror of Tinytown—16mm sound 

all midget-Western, with music and 
humor particularly suitable for children 
of all ages; 
adults also. 

@ Visuat Epvucation Service, Uni 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, has 
produced three motion pictures on Horse 
back Riding, and one film for art classes 

Throwing on the Wheel—1 reel, 16mm 
silent—shows the technique of modeling 
a vase on a foot-powered wheel. Start- 


nevertheless it will please 


ing with a piece of clay, the processes 
of centering, shaping the bottom, lifting 
the sides, and shaping and finishing the 
vessel are shown. The vase is lifted off 
the wheel, left to dry, then fired in the 
kiln, and, when cool, is dipped in the 
glaze preparation and again baked. 

Ground Technique (2 reels); Riding 
Technique; Three-Gaited and Five- 
Gaited Saddle Horse (each 1 reel) are 
the titles of the 16mm silent subjects 
concerned with horsemanship. Proper 
methods of saddling and bridling a 
horse, mounting, position on _ horse, 
turning, backing, dismounting, and lead- 
ing, are demonstrated in the first sub- 
ject; the English style of riding the 
three common gaits, in the second; and 
the third is designed to familiarize the 
student with the recognized saddle 
horse type and gaits. Close-ups and 
slow motion photography emphasize 
correct details. 

All 4 films may be rented or pur 
chased. 

@ Ipeat Pictures Corporation, with 
headquarters at 28 East Eighth Street, 
Chicago, announces the opening of a New 
York Library. It will be operated in con- 
nection with the Camera Department of 
the Macy Department Store, 34th Street 
and Broadway, New York City, under 
the direction of George Langley, with the 
cooperation of the Personnel of the Macy 
Store’s Camera Department. The terri 
tory to be served from this Branch covers 
New York City and environs, Connecti- 
cut and New Jersey. The latest and best 
l6mm sound films will be available. 

M@ INTERNATIONAL Firm Bureau, 59 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago, an- 
nounces the release of 16mm prints of the 
picture : 


The Educational Screen 


The City. Produced under the 
supervision of the American Institute of 
Planners, it traces in dramatic form the 
rise of metropolitan areas, urban prob- 
lems, suggested solutions of such prob- 
lems and the importance of planning for 
the future by the citizens. The film con- 
tent was outlined by Pare Lorentz, the 
continuity written by Lewis Mumford 
and spoken by Morris Karnovsky. The 
directors were Willard Van Dyke and 
Ralph Steiner who will be remembered 
for their work on “The River.” The 
musical score, is by Aaron Scopeland. 

@ VerRacrapn Fitm Corporation, 145 
West 45th Street, New York City 1s 
making a special offer during the football 
season of a timely and thrilling film 
entitled : 

Two Minutes To Play. Its star is the 
past all-American on the University of 
Washington Football 
3rix. The picture contains exciting foot 


Squad, Herman 
ball scenes, college spirit and sparkling 
romance. 

They are also featuring a series of six 
one-reel football 
game as it 1s taught and played. Coaches 


subjects showing the 
from twenty-five leading colleges colla 
borated in making these shorts clearly, 
demonstrate important points for both 
players and fan. Titles are: Spring 
[raiming, Wedge Play, Kicking, Decep 
tion, Forward Pass, Penalties 
Film Review 
Eastin Film Presents—2 reels, 
sound. 


lomm 


Here are the answers to questions 
in the minds of those who have won 
dered just how the distribution of films 
is handled in the non-theatrical field, 
and interesting information for those 
who have never given even a thought 
to the elaborate system and organiza 
tion necessary before a distributor can 
render a smooth and satisfying service 
to film users. In this film we see an or- 
der received, recorded, the needed docu 
ments prepared to route the order 
through departments concerned and en- 
sure the film’s shipment and delivery 
exactly on time, and in perfect condi 
tion for showing. The handling of re 
rewinding; 

“shorts” 


turned films: inspection; 


repair; breaking down the 


which were combined for a_ particular 
customer's order, and restoring them 
to their separate spools; and with the 
final wrap of paper title-strip, the film 
goes back to its exact niche in the stor- 
age vaults to await the next order. The 
frequent situation, when films that are 
ordered are “out,” is shown and _ the 
method of meeting same through mul 
tiple choices of customer or by dupli 
cate prints of the subject. There are 
wholesome bits of gentle admonition 
regarding mistakes and shortcomings, 
often quite needless, on the customer's 
own part in the transaction, which 
reduce greatly such in- 
When they still 
skilled distributor finds ways to correct 
them. Wherever it is shown, this film 


should make decidedly for better unde 


should help 


stances occur, the 


standing and more sympathetic cooper- 
ation between customer and distributor 


ee ee 
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CHILD HEALTH 
Training and Character Building Films 
1 reel each, 16 mm Silent or Sound, 8 mm Silent 
BEFORE BABY COMES, BABY’S FIRST YEAR, GROWING UP, LIFE 
OF A HEALTHY CHILD, THE ROAD TO HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


Authentic educational subjects, prepared in collaboration with leading 
health authorities. 
For Sale or Rent 


HEALTH FILM SERVICE First Nat'l Bonk Bldg 














16mm Christmas Films For Schools 
Santa Claus—Comedies—Cartoons 


Specify sound and/or silent when writing for free catalogue. 


Lewis Film Service 
105 East First St. Wichita, Kansas 





Department of Visual Instruction 


(Concluded from page 382) 


teacher whether a member or not. The first such meet 
ing was held Saturday, October 5 at the banquet hall 
of the Oxford Grille in Cambridge. 

At the business meetings a committee was appointed 
to contact the various state teachers’ college presidents 
to interest them in increasing the opportunities for 
professional education by establishing summer school 
courses in Visual Education, and including a Visual 
Education course in each of the state teachers’ colleges 

Mr. Ralph Brewster took charge of the remaindet 
of the meeting which was held at the Harvard Uni 
versity of Film Service. Here, each person had an 
opportunity to make a record of his own voice and to 
listen to the play-back. Several professional recordings 
were also demonstrated. He then took the group through 
the Film Processing Laboratories. 

The next regional meeting will be held Saturday 
morning, December 14, from 10 to 12 at the demonstra 
tion room of the State Teachers College in New Britain, 
Connecticut. The principal speaker will be Mr. Abra 
ham Krasker, Director, Division of Teaching Aids 
Boston University School of Education 


News and Notes 


(Concluded from page 395) 
SMPE Meeting 


Several hundred motion picture technical experts 
from all parts of the country converged on Hollywood 
for the 1940 Fall Convention of the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers October 21-25. Technical discus 
sions on a wide variety of motion picture filming, rec 
ording and reproducing problems, and related subjects 
featured the five-day convention. 
television, including the historic covering of the G.O.P. 


Many aspects of 


Convention last June at Philadelphia by the new visual 
communication medium, were also discussed. The Tele- 
vision Committee reported continuing research into the 
problems of visual fatigue, flicker, and use of films in 
television. 

A high point of the meeting was the presentation 
of the 1940 SMPE Progressive Medal, given in recog 
mition of the year’s outstanding contribution to motion 
picture technology, to Walt Disney for his achievement 
in developing the cartoon movie. 
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16 mm Sound Features 


of distinction 


THE CHALLENGE, 9 reels—The story of man’s 
conquest of the mighty Matterhorn. 





OUR DAILY BREAD, 8 reels—A dramatic story 
of man’s conquest of the stubborn soil. 


od 


MIDNIGHT LIMITED, 7 reels—An absorbing 
new MONOGRAM feature. 


SON OF THE NAVY, 8 reels—Another new 
MONOGRAM. Story of an orphan adopted by 
a “gob”. 

+ 


Two New History Films 


OUR CONSTITUTION, 2 reels. Events leading 
to Constitutional Convention in 1789, and draft- 
ing of Constitution. 


OUR MONROE DOCTRINE, 2 reels. Declara- 
tion and proclamation of the Doctrine, and brief 
analysis of its contents. 


Many Thousands of Others 
Send for Catalog and Supplements 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28-34 East 8th Street 2402 West 7th Street 
Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, Calif. 


VISUALIZED LECTURE SERIES 


Developed from field 
studies among 14 prim- 
itive races. These pro- 
vide new light on 
MODERN RACE DE- 
CLINE AND MEANS 
FOR RACE REGENER- 
ATION. 


Available in 8 illus- 
trated lectures in either 
film strips, 2’’x2” glass 
slides or standard 
glass slides with de- 
scriptive manuals and 
an illustrated outline. 


























Aust in Aborigine Mother and Child 
(1.) Sketch of the primitive races studied. (2.) How 
primitive races have prevented tooth decay. (3.) How 
the faces of primitives were more beautiful before 
than after modernization. (4.) Facial beauty lost in 
one generation and greater injury to later born chil- 
dren. (5.) Animal defects from foods of parents and 
mutual responsibility of both parents. (6.) Light from 
primitive races on how mentally backward and de- 
linquents can be produced. (7.) Special foods of 
primitives for parents-to-be and race regeneration 
by obeying nature’s laws of life. (8.) American 
Indians — primitive, semi-primitive and modernized. 





An adapter developed by the author (described in PRODUCERS 
DEPARTMENT this issue) converts standard projectors for 314x4 
glass slides to showing also film strips and 2x2 glass slides. 











FOR DETAILS WITH DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE WRITE: 


Dr. Weston A. Price, Dental Research Laboratories 
8926 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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A meOILG the tf hoduoes Where the commercial 


firms announce new products and developments of interest to the field. 


Army Uses Slidefilms for 
Mechanical Training 


The Motor Transport Division of the 
United States Army Quartermaster Corps 
has adopted visual educational methods 
to augment mechanical instruction in the 
United States Army. With the aid of 
slidefilms, they hope to speed up consid 
erably the training of mechanics in con 
nection with the preparedness program 
The German army has already learned 
this lesson and used the educational slide 
film extensively in creating its famed 
Panzer Units. 

The Jam Handy Organization, of De 
troit, cooperating with the instruction 
staff of Camp Holabird, Md., and with 
prominent automotive engineers from the 
staffs of motorcar and truck manufactur 
ers has perfected a course of slidefilms 
on basic training for motor mechanics 
that has been pronounced the finest of 
its kind. It consists of thirty-five separ 
ate slidefilms, which teach mechanical 
principles and operation of automobile 
assembly units. The course completely 
covers the basic principles regarding in 
ternal combustion gasoline engines, power 
transmission, mobility factors, the ele 
trical system, general service and_ the 
keeping in good repair of internal com 
bustion mobile units. The films are “Read 
ing Slidefilms” (silent) because they are 
designed to be read by the Army in 
structor while they are being read by the 
soldier students. A syllabus is provided 
with the course. 

A brief description of the course from 
the pen of Mr. Handy speaks of them as 
consisting “exclusively of factual mate 
rial, free from all theatricalities, althoug] 


the best techniques have been used t 
make them interesting and pleasant as 
well as educational. They are totally free 
from advertising material of any kind.” 

At present the training films are in 
use at six large Army Motor Trans- 
port Schools, at West Point, vocational 
schools, high schools and colleges. The 
slidefilm is a particularly valuable tool 
for training soldier students. It can teach 
one or a thousand men at a time. Many 
classes can be held in many places at 
one time or at different times, although 
it reaches its highest efficiency when used 
by small groups capable of progressing 
at the same rate of speed. The subject 
matter printed on a slidefilm can be com 
piled and arranged by experts. A soldiet 
student who is a little slow in getting 
some points of the film can, after the 
class is over, return to the projector and 
run the film himself as many times as is 
needed for him to comprehend _ thos« 
points. 


Desk Viewer for 2x2 Slides 


For viewing 2 inch square glass slides 


Kodachrome transparencies in Ready 
Mounts, and 35mm negative or positive 
film strips, a new Desk Viewer has been 
placed on the market by E. Leitz, In 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. The 
lens supplied with the Viewer is a thre 
element achromatic objective which en 
ables the transparencies to be seen sharply 
and without any distortion of the color 
in the original. A focusing mount pro 
vided with the objective gives variable 
magnification, and a rheostat permits the 


intensity of the illumination to be in 
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Mechanics’ Training Course Kit and Filmstrip Projector. 
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creased or decreased so that each slide 
may be viewed properly. The Viewe: 
also imparts to a slide, a three dimen 
sional effect which greatly resembles a 
true stereoscopic picture. 

Slides are conveniently changed in the 
Leitz Desk Viewer through a “sliding 
track.” The slides are placed in a slot 
located at the top, and as one trans 
parency is removed, the next slide slips 
into the viewing position. When 35mm 
negatives are placed in the Viewer, the 
numbers along the edges of the negatives 
are plainly visible, making the Desk 
Viewer a convenient apparatus for ex- 
amining and choosing negatives to be 
enlarged 


Bausch & Lomb and Our 
National Defense 


Defending its &7-year old record on 
national defense, the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N \ 
maker of optical 
has issued a book by this title containing 


largest 
military instruments, 
laudatory letters from Secretaries Stim 
War and Navy 
Departments. It refutes attacks on the 


son and Knox of the 


company’s loyalty and patriotism engen 
dered by the indictment which charged 
restraint of trade in military optical in- 
struments 

Stimson said, “The relations between 
Bausch & Lomb and the War Depart 
ment, extending over a long period of 
vears, have been most satisfactory from 
every standpoint. At this critical time 
the War Department has complete con 
fidence in your company for excellence 
of workmanship, productive ability and 
patriotic cooperation.” ; 

\lthough the case was settled in July 


attacks 


accusing the company and its officers of 


by common consent, recurrent 


Nazi sympathies and ascribing sinister 
motives have continued, the statement 
asserts 

In the opinion of high military author- 
ities, the company states, the agreement 
between Bausch & Lomb and Zeiss, made 
in 1921, was beneficial to the armed ser\ 
ices of the United States. “The flow of 
engineering services was all from Ger 
many” and not from the United States 
lhe Zeiss relationship had been unsatis 
factory since 1933, the company state- 
ment declared, and when war broke out 
in Europe the American company notified 
Zeiss that it considered the contract sus 
pended. Since then it has withheld royal 
ties. 

\sserting that it is wholly American 
in ownership, management and control, 
the company said that its record in past 
emergencies and the enormous obligations 
it has assumed in the present emergency 
should be convincing evidence of its en 
tire lovalty to the United States 

(Continued on page 400) 








amprosounds are designed especially for School Audio-Visual Projection 








The new Amprosound has been specially designed so that 
a youngster can operate it as easily as an ordinary radio. 
Threading is so simplified that the film finds its proper 
position almost automatically. On Model UA, here illus- 


trated, reel arms are permanently attached so that they 


MODEL UA (above) 16mm. Sound-on-Film Pro- MODEL YA (below) I6mm. Sound Projector, 
jector—offering complete mixing of sound from with 750-1000 watt illumination, A.C.—D.C. 
film, microphone and phonograph—with ample motor, silent and sound speeds, offering 


volume for audiences ranging from a classroom mixing of sound from film and microphone are centralized on one illuminated panel. 


fo an auditorium. or phonograph. 


swivel into position for instant use. Operating controls 


¢ ; Model UA offers complete mixing of sound from film, 
a € MODEL KD (left) 16mm. Silent @ 
Projector, 750 watt illumina- ic 2 { 
ee Soc ee 6 ¢ microphone and phonograph... sound and silent speeds 
Saad NN matic rewind. Pilot light and 0 
‘ numerous other feotures, } 
. te ¢ TY tae e@ 


- the 
ah EE ¢ 6% a) lamps...up and down tilt. ..and numerous other features. 


4 jh 4 a , G 
FU 2deaov, SEND FOR AMPRO CATALOG 
et = ‘ Q@ 6 : giving full details, descriptions, prices, on the complete 
zi “es o line of Ampro 16mm. projectors. 
a © P 


e ... reverse picture operation ... still pictures... 750- 


watt illumination . . . automatic rewind ... pilot and dial 


Ve. 


g 
AMPRO CORPORATION, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill, “*''*° 


Please send me FREE Ampro Catalog. I am particularly interested in: 
C) Ampro 16mm. Silent Projectors 0 Ampro 16mm. Sound-on-film Projectors 
Ampro 16mm. Silent Convertible to Sound Models 


Name 


Address____ 
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New Syncrosound System 
Makes Talking Pictures 


A big advance in amateur movi: 
making is made possible by an ingen 
ious new device known as the Syncro 
sound System, made by Presto Record 
ing Corporation. By means of this 
development, narrative comment, music 
and sound effects can be added to 16mm. 
or 8mm. silent films, black and write 





Above, a silent projector with Syn- 


crosound unit; Below, Recorder 
with dubbing turntable. 


Sound ac- 
compani 

ment for the 
silent pic- 
ture is re- 
corded as 
the narrator 
watches the 

picture. 


or color, the sound matching the action 


of each scene with = split-second 


«il 
curacy. Unlike other synchronizing ar 
rangements which employ separate syn 
chronous motors, the Syncrosound 
system locks the speed of the film and 
record together instantaneously at the 
start. There can be no difference in 
the starting time of the turntable and 
camera, For projecting pictures, the 
same cable which connects to the 
camera is transferred to a commutator 
which mounts on the threading shaft of 
the projector. Syncrosound units can 
be attached to any &mm. 
camera or projector without affecting 


their normal operation in any way 


rr = 16mm 


To make and project talking pictures, 
three units are required; one for the 
recorder, one for the camera and the 
third for the projector. All are easy to 
attach. The lower priced 
make records giving four minutes play 
The higher price instruments 


rec orders 


ing time. 
record and reproduce 16” records play 
ing fifteen minutes continuously. Movie 
makers who do not wish to invest in a 
recorder can have their records mad 
at a studio. The turntable Syncrosound 
unit can be attached to any phonograph 
or record playing attachment for pro 
jecting the sound pictures. 

It is claimed that the cost of the 
complete equipment for making and 
projecting fifteen minutes synchronized 
talking pictures is roughly one-tenth of 
the cost of the equipment required to 
produce the same results with sound 
m-film. In addition to their low cost, 
disc recordings have several advantages 
over film recordings. The recording can 
be played back immediately after it is 
made; the records can be edited to 
match the final edited film; sound can 
be added to colored pictures without 
printing, as the original reversal film 
may be used. The film is run at silent 
speed, saving one-third of the cost of 
sound-film productions. 

Syncrosound units are available for 
Ampro projectors, Bell & Howell and 
Victor cameras and projectors, Bolex 


cameras. Kevstone 8mm camera and 
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projector. Units can be supplied for 
other makes on special order. A free 
booklet giving complete instructions fo) 
talking pictures and describing _ the 
equipment, will be sent on request to 
Presto Recording Corporation 242 
West 55th Street, New York City 


“Three-in-One” Projector 


From Dr. Weston A. Price, 
Laboratories, 8926 Euclid Avenue, Cleve 


land, Ohio—who has recently produced a 


IX s¢ arcl 


series of eight lectures in filmstrips, 
standard glass slide and 2 x2 glass slides 
on “Light From Primitive Races on 


Modern Physical, Mental and Moral De 


eeneration”, comes word of his designin 


of an attachment to the projection lens 
of a standard lantern slide projector, for 
the showing of Almstrips. It can he put 
on or removed in a few. seconds by 
loosening a couple of thumb screws ot 
the attaching ring. In this procedure the 
present projection lens acts as an 
iary condenser reducing the core of light 


to the size of the image on the 35mn 


filmstrips \n auxiliary lens is provided 


for focusing the picture. The attachment 
is designed to be readily fastened to th 
various sizes of projection lenses. Owing 





Front View of Attachment. 


to its simplicity it is very inexpensi 
and can be adapted to the showing of 
filmstrips 


either single or double frame 
\nother simple attachment also converts 
the unit for the showing of 2x2 glass 
slides such as mounted kodachromes. By 
means of this device higher illumination 
is provided than is possible to obtain 


from the smaller filmslide projectors 


New Kodak Printer 


Designed for flexibility and conven 
lence, a new all-metal printer for amateur 
negatives is announced by the Eastman 


Kodak Company from Rocheste1 Phe 
Kodak All-Metal Printer accommodates 


negatives up to 4 x 5 inches and 314 x 5 
inches. Special provision is made for the 
printing of 35mm. negatives in uncut 
strips, one trame at a time in sequence 
on 35mm. papet 

Print sizes and margin widths ar 


quickly set by moving four independently 
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Kodak Printer, set for strip printing 
of 35mm. negatives on 35mm. paper. 


adjustable margin masks. Each mask has 
a convenient black molded handle, for 
easv manipulation, and scales for the mar 
gins and print width or height are pro 
vided. An interesting feature is that the 
width and height scales are of ruby 
transparent plastic, and are clearly trans 
illuminated by the lamps inside the 
printer. 

The platen, also of metal, is hinged 
and exerts a firm, uniform pressure. As 
this platen reaches the fully depressed po 
sition, the printer light snaps on auto 
matically; at the end of the exposure 
the platen lever is released and the white 
light snaps off. The ruby light burns 
continuously, and a ruby safelight win 
dow is provided in the side of the printe1 
to help safe light the work table 

When this printer is used for 35mm 
strip printing, the masking guides are 
brought forward to frame an area ap 

\t this setting, 
handles 


proximately 24mm. wide 
grooves in the mask provide 
correctly-spaced guides at the right for 
the film strip, and the support studs of 
the paper guide perform the same service 
at the lefthand side of the printer 


Equipment for Titling 


New low prices on Besbee Movie Tit 
ling Equipment are announced by Albert 
Specialty Company of Chicago, manu 
facturers of this well-known line of movie 
editing and titling accessories. At the 
same time titling sets have been en 
larged and otherwise improved in qual 
ity, increasing their value even more. The 
Sesbee Universal Title Maker, Model 
1941, for instance, now includes a 150 
letter Title Letter Set, Title Illuminator 
with 2 Reflectors, Centralizer, 9”%x12” 
Background, Background Guide Card and 
the instructive Besbee Booklet, “Tell It 
With Titles.” Stick-on Letter Sets made 
from sponge rubber which adhere to any 
surface such as wood, metal. cardboard. 
glass, mirrors, etc., now sell for $3.95 
and $4.95. 


Victor Visual Edu-Graph 


Through Victor's Visual Edu Graph, 
It is possible for educators and school 
administrators to accurately determine 
their Audio-Visual Aid Requirements 
Likewise it is through this 
service to establish economical starting 
budgets. The Visual Edu-Graph is a 
series oft 


possible 


; charts. that 
point the way to savings and wider 


comprehensive 


utility in the pur se of both films and 


equipment iblem that has been 
confusing and cost to many educators 
in the past. Not only is it the first 


practical method devised, but it has 


been tested for over two years and is 
the outgrowth of over nine years’ ex 
perience of mors an 200 Victor School 
Consultants. This service is available 
upon request from School Superinten 


Principal \dministrators or 
School] Board Members 


dents, 
For additional 

Educational Depart 
\nimatograph Corp., 


information write 
ment, Victor 
Davenport. Iov 


DeVry Sound Trucks for 
Quick Disposal 
Many school 


ystems throughout thx 


country would like to inaugurate an 
iudio-visual education program but are 
unable to do so chiefly because of the 


lack of electrification. This handicap can 
now be overcome by the traveling “Visual 
Caravans” available for sale by DeVry at 
greatly reduced prices. These Caravans 
are trucks equipped with a l6mm sound 


film projector, 20-watt amplifier, screen, 


Inside View of Sound Truck 


film, power plant, radio, microphone, ete. 
School systems can arrange a_ regular 
\udio- Visual Education Circuit covering 
the rural schools with these mobile units 

For more complete information write 
to DeVry Corporation, 1111 


‘ 
.\venue, 


\rmitage 
Chicago 

School-made Motion 
Pictures 


(Conciuded from page 393 ) 
Bibliography on Movie Making 


What material and 
films are available for school film makers ? 


helpful printed 
[his question has been answered bv the 
Production Committee of the Metropoli 
tan Motion Picture Council, New York 
City, Miss Eleanor D. Child, chairman, 
in the form of a well-prepared list of ref 
Frederick 
Thrasher of New York University is the 
Metropolitan 


erences on movie making. Dr. 


technical director of the 
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Motion Picture Council whose office is at 
Room 75, South Building, 100 Washing 
ton Square East, New York City. The 
bibliography follows: 

Books 

DALK, et al, Proceedings of Conference on 
Educational Production of Motion Pictures, 
Ohio State University, 1939. (Sixteen papers 
dealing with the various phases of school 
film production. ) 

KASTMAN KopaAK ComMPANY, How To Make 
Better Moving Pictures. Eastman Kodak 
Company, 1938. (A practical, easily under 
stood, beautifully illustrated book.) $2.00. 

GALE, ARTHUR, How to Write a Movie, Brick 
Row Book Shop, 1936 (A book which pre 
sents sample amateur scenarios and _ tells 
how to write them.) $2.00. 

(iALE \. and HousuaG, R., Making Better 
Movies, Amateur Cinema League, 1937. 
(The manual for members of the Amateur 
Cinema League, dealing with simple and 
advanced camera techniques. ) 

GALE A. and KING PESSELS, Making Your 
Own Movies for Fun and Profit, Coward 
McCann, 1939. (Many suggestions about 
what movies to take and how to make 
them.) $3.50 

LANE, TAMAR, New Technique of Sereen 

Writing, MeCraw Hill, 1936. (A guide for 

writing and selling screen plays by a Holly 

wood scenarist. Sample scripts are given.) 
$3.00 

Lutz, Epwin, A., The Motion Picture Camera- 
man, Charles Scribner, 1927. (Scientific 
explanations of lenses, trick shots, and other 
phases of movie production. Although very 
technical, it is interesting to amateurs.) 
$3.00. 

MAYORGA, MARGARET G., One-Reel Scenarios 
for Amateur Movie-Making, French, 1938. 
(Short dramatic scripts, a few of which 
might be produced by school groups.) 


McKay, Herpert, Cine Jitling and Editing, 
Falk, 1932. (A _ short, practical book on 
how to make titles and edit films.) $1.00. 

Mees, KENNETH, Photography, MacMillan, 
1937. (A technical book explaining the 
processes of still and movie photography 
with many references to their history.) $3.50. 

NAUMBERG, NANCY and others, We Make the 
Vovies, Norton, 1937. (A collection of 
articles by leaders in Hollywoed produc 
tion, telling how professional pictures are 
made.) $3.00. 

NOBEL, LORRAINE, Four Star Scripts, Double- 
day, 1936. (Seripts for “A Lady for a 
Day,” “It Happened One Night,” ‘Little 
Women,” and “The Story of Louis Pas- 
teur’’.) $2.50. 

PATTERSON, FRANCES, Scenario and Screen, 
Harcourt Brace, 1928. (A _ book primarily 
for the professional script writer of the 
silent days. It contains helpful suggestions 
for the amateur scenarist who is eager to 
delve rather deeply into his field.) $2.00. 

PUDOVKIN, VSEROLOD, Film Technique, Victor 
Gallanez, Ltd., London, 1929. (Essays on 
the art of writing, directing and editing 
silent films 

SEWELL, GrEORGE, Film Play Production for 
imateurs, Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1932. 
(A well illustrated guide for beginners.) 
SHANNON, WILLIAM J., Amateur Movie Pro- 

duction, Moorfield and Shannon, 1938. 
(A practical concise manual for amateurs.) 
o0¢ 

Home Movie Gadgets, Moorfield and 
Shannon, 1937. (Directions for produc- 
ing many homemade movie accessories. ) 
75e. 

Vovie Making Made Easy, Moorfield and 
Shannon, 1935. (A brief, clear manual 
for the beginner.) $2.00. 

STRASSER, ALEX, Amateur Movies and How 

to Make Them, Studio Publications, 1937. 
(A well illustrated book on making movies, 
which stresses artistic effects.) 

Ideas for Short Films, Link House, 1937. 
(A brief discussion of what to film, with 
sample scripts for amateur movies.) 2s 
6d 

Books especially valuable for the beginning 

amateur, ; 
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The Film Estimates 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


Down Argentine Way (Don Ameche, Betty 
Grable) (Fox) Gay musical with colorful, ro- 
mantic South American background. Slight plot 
woven around love affair of American heiress 
and scion of prominent Argentinian family 
who raise prize horses. Lavish technicolor en- 
sembles, catchy tunes, Latin rhythm. Charlotte 
Greenwood’s clowning and Carmen Miranda’s 
provocative singing are highlights. 

(A) Goodofkind (Y) Entertaining (C) Littleint. 
Dr. Kildare Goes Home (Lew Ayres, Lionel 
Barrymore) (MGM) Another in the excellent 
series. Young Kildare graduated and appointed 
staff physician to the great Dr. Gillespie, is 
forced to share his overworked father’s small- 
town practice. A village “‘preventive clinic,” 
finally established despite heavy opposition, is 
the interesting solution of everything. 

(A) & (Y) Excellent (C) Doubtful interest 
Flowing Gold (Pat O’Brien, John Garfield) 
(Warner) Lively, credible melodrama of the 
oil fields. Crew races against time to bring in 
well before option expires. Embittered young 
worker, fugitive from law, takes over job 
when fine foreman breaks leg, and replaces 
him also in girl's affections. Follow fire, land- 
slide. and reformation of hero. 

(A) & (Y) Fair (C) Unsuitable 
Foreign Correspondent (Joel McCrea, and not- 
able east)(UA) Finely directed and acted thrill 
melodrama of American news hound hurled 
into European mystery. intrigue and crime 
hunting for answers to World War 1. A feeble 
romance adds little. Continuous fast, tense, 
nerve-tingling action. Actually achieving a 
powerful and welcome “sermon” for climax! 
(A) & (Y) Very good (C) Too strong 


Give Us Wings (Dead End Kids) (Univ.) The 
well-known “tough” kids doing their low-brow, 
roughneck comedy in the country instead of 
city slums. Ambitious to be air pilots, they 
sign up with dreary. sordid crop-dusting racket 
providing air thrills. They swagger, suffer and 
finally triumph. 

(A) Mediocre (Y) Doubtful value (C) No 
Glamour for Sale (Anita Louise. Roger Pryor) 
(Columbia) Continuous dose of doings of night- 
club addicts in a perennial atmosphere of 
beoze, intrigue, philandering, blackmail and 
crime. Spotless heroine, prize attraction in 
“legitimate escort bureau,” joins law to end 
ruthless racketeers’ “date bureau” and, oddly 
enough, wins young detective hero! 

(A) Mediocre (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 
Golden Fleecing (Lew Ayres, Rita Johnson) 
(MGM) Hero overacts painfully trying to make 
funny the dull role of timid insurance sales- 
man who sells huge policy to gangster and has 
to spend rest of reels keeping his customer 
alive. Hectic farce depending for laughs on 
dumbness and absurdity. 

(A) Stupid (Y) Better not (C) No 


Haunted Honeymoon (R. Montgomerv. Con- 
stance Cummings) (MGM) Lawyer with Sher- 
lockian flair weds detective-story authoress and 
crime clues clog honeymoon. Suave, casual de- 
tection in Montgomery’s best manner. pleas- 
antly puzzling plot desvite slow tempo and im- 
nrobability. real English backgrounds, sprightly 
dialog, with more character values and less 
violence than usual. 

(A) & (Y) Good (C) Little interest 
I Married Adventure (Osa Johnson and the 
rest) (Columbia) Composite of Johnson films 
skillfully reedited into absorbing travelog sum- 
marizing twelve years’ adventures, wonderful 
shots of animal life in Africa and Rorneo. 
exotie backgrounds in beautiful and strange 
lands, langhable comedy both animal and hu- 
man. with thrills aplenty in animal fichts and 
mnele perils. 

(A) (Y) (C) Excellent of kind 

Tt Want A Divorce (Joan Blondell, Dick Powell) 
(Para) Creditable, sincere treatment of divorce 
nroblem. well acted. Engaging couple happily 
married until he accents partnership with suc- 
eessful divorce lawver. Separate and it takes 
tragic lesson of sister’s suicide to reconcile 
them. Many lichter moments, with Frank Fay 
contributing substantially. 

(A) Rather good (Y) Mature (C) No 
Krute Roackne—All American (Pat O’Brien 
and notahle east) (Warner) Exnert. detailed 
nieturization of Rockne’s extraordinary career, 
from Norwav to the Kansas airvlane crash 
glorifyine hic place in American life and 
<nort. and with ample tribute to Notre Dame 
O’Rrien prosv and over-literal at times but al- 
wave earrest and appealine amid gridiron 
thrills. wholesome laughs. and = sentimental 
moments of real power 

(A) (Y) & (C) Fine of kind 

Men Against the Sky (Kent Taylor, Dix, Lowe, 
Barrie) (RKO) Thrilling airplane stuff woven 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


into an artificial yarn—more theatrical than 
human about harebrained, penniless plane- 
producer, his fine engineer, (hero), a drunken 
ex-ace genius and his sister (heroine). Lowe's 
suggested philanderings (at his age!) lugged 
in for ‘“‘punch.”” Sister fights for brother, whose 
heroic death releases her for hero 

(A) Mediocre (Y) Doubtful value (C) No 
Mexican Spitfire out West (Velez, Errol)(RKO) 
Broad, boisterous farce in same vein of previ- 
ous films in series, and with same characters 
Lupe her usual rowdy, shrieking self, but Er 
rol’s dual role of a droll English whiskey 
baron and his impersonation of the character 


which leads to ridicti!cus complications, are 
genuinely funny. 
(A) Perhaps (Y) & (C) Amusing 


Northwest Mounted Police (Cooper, Carrol! 
Goddard, Foster, Preston) (Para) Spectacular 
Technicolor melodrama of Canadian half-breed 
revolt in 1885. Much violence and bloodshed 
before uprising quelled by small valiant band 
of police, their number further pitifully re- 
duced by treachery of love-sick half-breed gir] 
Overlong, more spectacle than drama, with in- 
cident, action and acting frequently lacking 
in convincingness. 

(A) & (Y) Good of kind (C) No 
So You Won't Talk (Joe EF. Brown, Frances 
Robinson) (Columbia) Mildly puzzling and ex- 
citing concoction with dual role of shy news- 


paper book-reviewer and escaped Aleatraz 
gangster—it’s Joe in both, merely labeled dif 
ferently—but all is obvious. Mediocre acting, 
usual antics. and Joe’s love affair is mere 


comic grotesque. 

(A) Hardly (Y) & (C) Perhaps 
Spring Parade (Deanna Durbin, Robt. Cum- 
mings, Henry Stephenson) (Univ.) Gay, light 
some romance delightful for backgrounds 
costumes, Viennese music finely integrated into 
simple plot, deft acting, humor (sometimes 
too elementary) vivid character interest, hu- 
man appeal, needing no risque element for 
“punch” and centering round the sprightly and 
charming Deanna as the little country girl 
dropped into the teeming, glamorous, aristo- 
eratic world of Imperial Vienna. 

(A) & (Y) Excellent (C) Good though mature 
The Baker’s Wife (Raimu)(French production 
by Paquol & Clair) Simple, realistic, compell- 
ing, superbly done continental comedy of rural 
life in Southern France. Village baker’s young, 
beautiful but faithless wife runs off with shep- 
herd. Baker begins drinking, stops baking, and 
wrangling villagers unite to bring back wife 
and their daily bread. Masterful character act- 
ing in absorbing picture. Erskine English titles 
excellent. 

(A) Notable (Y) & (C) No 
The Great Dictator (Chaplin. Oakie, Goddard) 
(UA) Masterpiece of individual achievement, 
sparkling with scenes by Chaplin at his best 
in subtle pantomime, burlesque and satire, but 
little subtlety in other roles. Dramatic value 
suffers because of two parallel stories not in- 
terwoven, and the impossible transplanting of 
timid, lowly barber into world-orator of power 
and passion is a startling but unconvincing 
climax. Hilarious slapstick travesty of die- 
tatorship. 

(A) & (Y) Notable (C) Mostly amusing 
The Lady in Question (Brian Aherne, Rita 
Hayworth, Irene Rich) (Columbia) Laid in 
Paris, true in background but no French spok- 
en. Able character comedy of humble, honest, 
storekeeper with jury ambition. Finally called, 
he sways jury to acquit unfortunate heroine, 
big heartedly takes her under his protection 
and endless troubles begin. Tempo and nar- 
rative uneven, but much thoughtful fun in 
continental manner. 

(A) Good (Y) Fair (C) Hardly 


They Knew What They Wanted (Laughton, 
Lombard, Gargan) (RKO’) Illiterate, big-heart- 
ed, likeable Italian grape-grower in California 
woos, wins waitress heroine by mail, with aid 
of young foreman. Wedding delayed by acci- 
dent to ““Tony.”” heroine is seduced by foreman. 
Honest, believable, effective adult drama. Ex- 
cept for occasional overacting, Laughton’s per- 
formance memorable. 

(A) Very fine of kind (Y) & (C) No 
Three Faces West (Charl Coburn, Sigrid 
Gurie, John Wayne) (Republic) Writing banal, 
action jerky and episodic, acting mediocre, ro- 
mance lifeless, and intended “‘comedy”’ labored 
Only redeeming feature, expert role by Coburn 
as great Viennese doctor in exile with daughter, 
heroically aiding dustbow! sufferers in migra- 
tion to Oregon. Feeble echo of “Grapes of 
Wrath.” 

(A) Stupid (Y) Dull (C) No 
Too Many Girls (Lucille Ball, Richard Carlson) 
(RKO) Hilarious mess of cabaret dancing, 
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jazz-orchestra din, maudlin love-making, and 
gridiron heroics—the whole laid in an absurd 
“college,” with high-powered siren for he roine 
and dull football star for hero. Fluff, thrills 
lively action and mediocre acting. 

(A) Depends on taste (Y) Unwholesome C) No 


Wildcat Bus (Fay Wray, Charles La (RKO) 
Rich hero (never worked) down to his last big 
car and devoted chauffeur innocently joins 
private-car-bus racket that is ruining hero. 
ine’s legitimate busline by stealing customers 
and sabotage. But hero learns, turns, and saves 


all. Thick with chase stuff and accident thrills 
Acting and story mediocre. 

(A) Feeble (Y) Poor C) No 
World in Flames (Composite new eel propa- 
ganda) (Para) Gripping pictorial record of 
modern war and Hitler’s ghastly trail through 
Europe as seen by American, German and 
French cameras, with brief comparative flashes 
from original films of first World War. Irre. 
sistible evidence of the outrage and barbarity 
of Nazi achievement and grim need for na- 
tional defense 

(A) & (Y) Notable of kind (C) Pretty strong 
Wyoming (Wallace Beery, Carrillo, Ann Ruth. 
erford) (MGM) Run o’ the mill Western, with 
Jeery in typical role as grimy vagabond, 
double-crossing, stealing and shooting his way 
around in General Custer’s time. Atones by de- 
votion to orphaned kids and achieves grotesque 
love affair climax. For Beery fans only 


(A) Poor (Y) Worthles (C) Ne 
Young People (Shirley Temple, Oakie, Green- 
wood) (F< xX) Se cond-rate Vaudevill pair leave 
stage to give adopted waif a “home” in tra- 
dition-bound New England village Hostility 
ended by hurricane heroics. Shirley lacks econ- 


fidence because of her between-age, the feeble 
plot, or weak supporting cast Hollow and 
hopeless as human-interest comedy for clowns 
cannot make characters real. And why have 
Oakie and Greenwood sing? 

(A) Disappointing (Y)&(C) Moreor lk 


amusing 
Motion Pictures—Not for Theatres 
(Continued from page 381) 

about John Paul Jones called “Borrowed 
Plumage.” The past Indian 
Wars, those bloody, hand-to-hand con- 
flicts which drove the unhappy redskins 
into present reservations, could ask for 


century's 


no more effective records than were to 
be had in the hard-riding scenes pro- 
duced by Thomas H. Ince at Santa Mon- 
ica, released lavishly under his old brands 
Broncho and Kay-Bee. Ince drew upon the 
supply repeatedly in his later features 
produced for the Triangle Program—tor 
instance in “The Bugle Call,” the first 
important movie for William Collier, Jr., 
and “The Deserter,” starring 
Ray, stories of the U. S. Army posts 
on the recent frontier 

William S. Hart made numerous sub- 
jects with stories laid on the old, un- 


Charles 


fenced prairie, including “Wolves of the 
Rail,” an interesting story of the coming 
of the Iron Horse. The Fox production 
actually called “The Iron Horse,” came 
later. And there were, of course, splendid 
films based on the penetration of Alaska 
and the Canadian Northwest. I recall at 
least two as outstanding, “The Flam 
of the Yukon,” starring Dorothy Dalton, 
and William S. Hart’s “Shark Monroe,” 
which had to do, I think, with the Bering 
Sea fisheries. The old Spanish Southwest 
was treated in “Sister of Six,” wit 
Bessie Love: and there were, of course, 
many other celebrated versions otf the 
thrilling story of Texan independence, 
than the sensational “Martyrs of the 
Alamo.” Pictures dealing with the World 
War were too numerous to mention, 
although D. W. Griffith’s “Hearts of the 
World” necessarily calls for especial no- 
tice because it was made largely in the 
actual fighting zones overseas, at the 
express request of the Allied Nations who 
hoped to profit from th propaganda 
which he could not well avoid putting 
into it. (To be continued) 

















Also for the Visual Field — 


“1000 AND ONE” FILM DIRECTORY 


“1000 and ONE” The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, 


published annually is famous in the field of visual instruction 
as the standard film reference source, indispensable to film 
users in the educational field. The new edition lists and de 
scribes over 5,000 films, classified into 155 different subject 
groups (including large group of entertainment subjects). A 
valuable feature is a complete alphabetical list of every 
film in the directory. Other information includes designa- 
tion of whether a film is available in 16mm, or 35mm, silent 
or sound, number of reels and sources distributing the films, 
with range of prices charged. 

132 pp. Paper. Price 75c. (25¢ to FE. S 
AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION AND WAR 
By Albert E. Osborne. 


wide-range view of the highet 


subscribers 


potentialiti 


A stimulating, 


of visual instruction in promoting world harmony by a “n 
humanity-centered education.” A _ pertinent ily to H. | 
Wells’ dictum that “the future 1s a race between education a1 


catastrophe.” 
124 pp. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM 
By C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman. 


Presents in theory and in practice the basic methodolog 
visual instruction in relation to classroom procedure. Throug! 
out the text the theory visual aids is applied to textbook 
illustration. “Visualizing the Curriculum”, itself a splendid 
“visualized text’, provides an abundance of technical guidat 

in the form of illustrative drawings of photographs 
school journeys, suggestions for mounting materials, for mak 
ing slides, film strips, etc. It incorporates up-to-date material 
a fine balance in the treatment of various teaching 


reports 


provides 
aids, evaluates various types of aids, 
learning process 
320 pp. Cloth. IHlus. Price.$2.75 
THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK. (3rd Edition) 
By Ellsworth C. Dent 


Presents in convenient torm, 
° . 1 re | + 1 
interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids to instru 


and defines the functio! 


and values of each in the 


practical information tor thos 


tion. The six chapters include discussions on “‘The Status o 
Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and Their Use 7 
“Types of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” “Types of Soun 
Aids for Schools.” “Organizing the Audio-Visual Service 


“Source List of Materials and Equipment.” 


212 pp. Ilus. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 

An important contribution to the literature of the 
interesting form the results of extendes 
teaching values of the lantern slide and 

156 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $1.00 
(67e¢ to EK. S. 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOME VISUAL 
AIDS IN SEVENTH GRADE INSTRUCTION. 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 


The first published 
visual field, foundational to all research work 
only valuable to research workers, but an essential reference 
work for all libraries 


131 pp. Cloth. Price $1.00 (67c to subscribers of E. 5S.) 


visual field 
Presents in unusually 
investigations on the 
stereograph 


subscribers ) 


authoritative research in the 


work oft 


following it. Not 


Full Proceedings of the Midwestern Forum on Visual 
Aids (Held in Chicago, May 1939) 


lhe most complete record ever printed and on one of the 
ever held. Numerous addresses by lead 
visual field, a notable Directors’ Round Table 
and three complete recordings of classes taught by sound films 
re among the rich contents of the 80-page booklet. 

Price 50c. 


to subscribers of Educational Screen) 


HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES. 
By G. E. Hamilton. 


Simple 


est visual meetings 


ry figures in the 


8O pages, Paper. 


(Zac 


directions ior making this economical and increas- 
ngly popular teaching aid. 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 
EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 


\ full the latest piece of research on de- 
termination of teaching values of pictures. Development of 
the Score Card and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 

cumentation, tabulation of results, and appendices. The 
latest, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 

the visual teaching field that has long needed such a 


48 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 50c. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURE 
By Frederick L. Devereux. 


presentation of 


1 
oOlMUtiol 


Presenting solutions of some of the more im 
portant problems encountered in adapting the talking picture 
to the service ot education. The first six chapters deal with 
the development of fundamental bases of production, with the 
experimentation which has been conducted, and with suggested 
problems for future research. The remaining chapters discuss 
the effective use of the sound film in teaching. 

220 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 


HOW TO USE THE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM 
By M. R. Brunstetter, Ph. D. 


preliminary 


utilization of the educational sound film, and 
lists and illustrates techniques for placing the film into effective 
service in the classroom. The procedures suggested are based 
upon extended experience in studying teachers’ use of sound 
films and in helping to organize programs of audio visual in- 
struction in systems. Two valuable Appendices and 
a full 


1/5 pp 


Discusses the 


school 
index 
Cloth. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 
MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Cline M. Koon. 


\ report of the instructional use and indirect educational in- 
uence of motion pictures in this country, divided into nine 
Treats the motion picture (1) as an educational influence ; 
of health and social hygiene; (3) in governmental 
and patriotism; (4) in vocational guidance; (5) in in- 
ternational understanding; (6) Motion picture legislation; (7) 
technique of production and distribution; (8) systematic intro- 
duction of films in teaching; (9) general educational problems 
of films in teaching. 


106 pp. Paper. Price $1.00 (20% discount to schools) 


THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 
IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilton. 
he most comprehensive discussion yet published. 
47 pp. Paper. Price 15c. 


units 
2) in service 
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TO ORDER. Check Material Desired and Fill in Blank Below 





To subscribers 
Price of E.S 

“1000 and One” Film Directory $ .75 $ .25 
An Alternative for Revolution and War 1.25 CJ 1.25 
Visualizing the Curriculum 2.75 2.75 
The Audio-Visual Handbook 1.50 1.50 
Picture Values in Education 1.00 67 
Comparative Effectiveness of 

Some Visual Aids 1.00 67 
Proceedings of Mid-West Forum on ‘ : 

Visual Aids 50 5 
Evaluation of Still Pictures 50. 50 f 
The Educational Talking Picture 2.00 > 00 

(To Schools 1.60 1.60 
How to Use Educational Sound Film 2.00 00 

(To Schools) 1.60 1.60 
Motion Pictures in Education in 

The United States 1.00 1.00 

(To Schools) 80 Ri) 
Stereograph and Lantern Slide in Education § .15 15 
How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides 10 10 
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FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 

Audio-Film Libraries (2) 
661 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 

(See advertisement on page 394) 

Bailey Film Service (3, 4) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood. Cal. 

Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 364) 

Castle Films (3) 

RCA Bldg., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 361) 

College Film Center 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

Dudley Visual Education Service (1) 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4th FL, Coughlan Bldg. 

Mankato, Minn. 

Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (3) 
707 Putnam Bldg., Davenport, Ia. 
Burns Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo 

(See advertisement on page 393) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (1) 
Teaching Films Division, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 385) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York City 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 

Erker Bros. Optical Co. 

610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 395) 

Film Classic Exchange 
505 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 394) 

Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore. 

Garrison Films (3, 5) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 

(See advertisement on page 389) 

General Films, Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 

35 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 389) 

Harvard Film Service 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Health Film Service (3) 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Salem, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 397) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, 5) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 397) 
International Film Bureau 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 390) 
Lewis Film Service (3) 
105 E. Ist St., Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 397) 
Manse Film Library (2) 
1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 394) 
Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 390) 


(3, 5) 


(3, 4) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 5) 


United Educator Films Co. (2) 
State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
107 South Court, Sq., Memphis, Tenn. 

United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 

(See advertisement on page 391) 

Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (1, 6) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 399) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 364) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. 
610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye (3) 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 386) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 397) 
Jarrell-Ash Company 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 367) 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
United Educator Films Co. (2) 
State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

107 South Court, Sq., Memphis, Tenn. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 

228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 

Davenport, Iowa 

(See advertisement on page 393) 

Visual Education Service (3) 

131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da Lite Screen Co. 

2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 387) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. 

610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Eastman Educational Slides 
Johnson Co. Bank Bldg., 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. 
610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 
Friends of the Western Mountains 
Arcata, Calif. (2x2 “Kodachromes”) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St.. Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 397) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 362) 
Dr. Weston A. Price 
8926 Euclid Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 397) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 394) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Education Service 

131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Visual Sciences 

Suffern, New York 

(See advertisement on page 389 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 365) 

DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. 

610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
General Films Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye ‘ 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Jarrell-Ash Company 

165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo. N. Y. 

(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16mm silent. 
(2) indicates 16mm sound. 


(3) indicates 16mm sound and 
silent. 


(4) indicates 35mm silent. 
(5) indicates 35mm sound. 


(6) indicates 35mm sound and 
silent. 

















